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Bad Pennies 


A Study of Forgeries 
of Charles M. Russell Art 


By F. G. Renner 


Society’s own collection and used 


It is less well known that there is a 
thriving business in the manufacture of 
forgeries of Russell’s work. A dozen or 
more have even been offered for sale to 
the Historical Society of Montana. It is 
believed that all of Russell’s admirers 
and collectors should know some of the 
information that is available about this 
dishonest business. It needs publicity if 
it is to be stamped out. 

In general, there are five categories 
of “fake” Russells. 





An executive in the Soil Conservation Service at Wash- 


ington, D. C., Mr. Renner was indoctrinated in all things 
pertaining to C. M. Russell, early in life, as a Montana 
ranch boy. He owns a fine personal collection of the 
Cowboy Artist’s work. He has done more to document, 
catalog and locate all of the work of C. M. R. than any 
living person, and he has been of vital assistance to 
this magazine and the Historical Society of Montana. 








Here is the only article ever written on 

disturbing subject. It might save 
1 thousands of dollars and much em- 
rassment 







Seventy years ago, Charley Russell was known to a few acquaint- 
ances as the kid who drew interesting pictures of Judith Basin round- 
up scenes. As his skill and fame grew in the years that followed, Rus- 
sell paintings became known to practically everyone with even a remote 
interest in the Old West, mostly from the hundreds of them published 
on calendars, as colored prints, and as magazine and book illustraticns. 
Readers of these pages are familiar with some of his finest canvasses 
which have been reproduced from paintings in the Montana Historical 
as illustrations in this magazine. 


First are the outright copies in oils 
of some of Russell’s more important 
paintings. Such copies are even larger 
than the original painting. although the 
forger may not know this. Others are 
copies of minor water color sketches 
that first appeared as magazine or book 
illustrations. These may be not much 
larger than the illustration and they are 
sold as the original from which the re- 
production was made. 

The second kind of forgeries are paint- 
ings or drawings of western subjects in 
which the attempt is made to copy Rus- 
sell’s style, with Russell’s signature 
forged on them. These may be in oil 
or water color, or even pen sketches. 
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The painting may be of an Indian buf- 
falo hunt, a cowboy on a_ bucking 
bronco, or a similar action scene of the 
early West. Practically all of these are 
uniformly bad—so filled with outright 
mistakes that Russell would not have 
made, that few of them would deceive 
anyone at all familiar with a genuine 
Russell. (See reproduction of the crude 
forgery “The Empty Saddle” and 
crayon-pastel “Cowboy on A Horse”, 
opposite page). 


The third category includes paintings 
by other artists, with the original sig- 
nature painted out and Russell’s substi- 
tuted. A few of these are fine paintings 
but the style of the artist is usually so 
foreign to Russell’s that it is immedi- 
ately evident what they are. 


In addition to these, a number of Rus- 
sell prints have been painted over with 
water color and sold as original paint- 
ings. And finally, there has been some 
unauthorized recasting of Russell 
bronzes. 


There have been quite a number of 
outright copies of well-known Russell 
paintings. Most of these have been done 
in oil, probably because an oil painting 
that can be sold as a “Russell” will 
bring roughly twice as much as one of 
similar size and quality in water color. 
Since most Russell paintings are in pri- 
vate hands, rather than in public mu- 
seums, the forger resorts to the use of 
a readily available colored print or 
lithograph as his model. This is often 
his give-away. 


The quality of such copies varies tre- 
mendously. Many of the paintings of 
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TOLL COLLECTORS, 1913. A true Russell, 
with fine artistry, understanding and finesse. Com- 
pare it with the fakes, opposite. 





this kind are too crude to fool anyone 
moderately familiar with Russell’s work. 
The colors are usually harsh and there 
are minor discrepancies that can be 
readily detected by comparison with 
the print. A few of them, however, are 
well executed duplicates by a highly 
skilled, if dishonest draftsman. Most 
of them have one quality in common, a 
flat and lifeless appearance that makes 
them look like copies. This is apparently 
due to the inability of the forger to cap- 
ture the skilled handling of depth and 
perspective that characterizes much of 
Russell’s work. 


One of these, “Lassoing Wild Horses,” 
along with a couple of equally-spurious 
Remingtons, was once sold to a promi- 
nent citizen of Fort Worth, Texas. A 
discerning fellow-collector who saw the 


As an ardent admirer and a long-time col- 
lector of C. M. Russell art, it is highly 
probable that Fred Renner would prefer to 
do a different sort of article than this. Mr. 
Renner’s lifetime avocation has been directed 
toward learning everything possible about 
the humane and perceptive cowboy artist 
who contributed so much to our knowledge 
of the early West. He has, over the years, 
acquired a profound knowledge about this 
very uncommon and gifted man and the 
extraordinary qualities of his paintings and 
sculptings, Perhaps, in subsequent articles he 
will give us some of the intimate, unrecorded 
legends and stories about the artist. But as 
Mr. Renner has indicated, “if Charley Rus- 
sell had one quality above all others, it was 
honesty. Yet for many years now, dishonest 
persons have attempted to capitalize on this 
i.ne artist in a disconcerting and rather 
large-scale manner.” 

We know, because in assembling in the 
Charles M. Russell Room of the new Mon- 
tana Historical Museum what we hope, ulti- 
mately, will be one of the world’s greatest 
collections, that there are many pitfalls. 
Without Mr. Renner’s expert guidance, we 
could have been duped, many times. We 
have come to accept Fred Renner as THE 
final authority on all things pertaining to 
Russell art. His advice has been of inest- 
imable value. We should like to pass it on 
to others. Hence this article, based on a 
talk given by Mr. Renner to the Chicago 
Posse of The Westerners, January 30, 1956. 
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Called Cowboy on a horse,” not at all equal to 

C.M.R.’s draftmanship and done in crayon and 

pastel, which Russell never used. This one should 
fool only a novice. 





painting speedily recognized it as a not- 
too-well-done copy of Wild Horse Hunt- 
ers. The purchaser decided to take no 
immediate action but to wait until the 
dealer who sold him the paintings made 
his next trip to Fort Worth. When the 
dealer showed up with some more paint- 
ings for sale a few months later, the 
client demanded his money back—a 
mere trifle of $19,000. The dealer was 
in a tight spot. He didn’t dare admit 
the paintings he had sold were no good, 
so he explained that he couldn’t return 
the money as it had been spent. The 
client wasn’t especially perturbed, nor 
was he bluffing. He merely called the 
club where the dealer was staying and 
instructed the manager not to let him 
check out or to leave town until given 
the word. The story that came out later 
was that the dealer was there five days 
until his wife was able to wire him the 
money and get him out of hock. Inci- 
dentally, this collector has since ac- 
quired the real original and it is now 
one of the important pieces in his col- 
lection. 


A painting called “The Mad Cow” on 
the other hand, which was sold by the 
same gallery for a reputed $8,500 a 
number of years later, had few of the 
usual discrepancies. (See top, page 4). 
The proportions and details revealed by 
a comparison of the photographs of the 
forgery and the original painting of The 


not deceive even a schoolboy—yet because it car- 
ried the famed signature, it did convince someone. 





Bolter were so close that it was appar- 
ent the forger could only have used a 
reflector, throwing the print on a screen 
(in this case his canvas) and carefully 
painting in the exact outlines of the 
cowboy dropping his loop over the 
horns of the running steer. Examina- 
tion of the painting itself, however, left 
no doubt as to what it was. The canvas 
was sparkling white and the paint was 
still freshly soft, although presumably 
done nearly forty years earlier. The 
forger, never having seen the original, 
also made the mistake of copying the 
colors of the print too closely. What he 
didn’t know was that the bluish print 
he had obviously used as his model was 
off-color. The original painting has no 
such bluish cast, but is in soft browns 
and yellows. 


There are three such copies of the 
famous Bronc to Breakfast. As most 
readers of this magazine know, the orig- 
inal of this painting is a water color 
and is owned by the Historical Society 
of Montana, having been acquired as a 
part of the outstanding Mackay col- 
lection. 


The first forged copy of this painting 
was an oil and turned up, unsigned, in 
the hands of a San Francisco dealer 
about six years after Russell’s death. 
It has since acquired a counterfeit Rus- 
sell signature and can be purchased as 
“an original painting of the Old West 
by Charles M. Russell,” in case anyone 
is interested. 












This is a skillful forgery of THE BOLTER painted by Russell, which hangs in the Woolaroc Museum, 
near Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Unfortunately, the quality of the two engravings are not equal. Most 
people would pick the one at left, as the original—but it is a fake which was sold by a dealer as “The 
Mad Cow”. The photo right of the real painting was furnished Mr. Renner by Mrs. Russell. Careful 
examination reveals that the fraudulent copy varies in sagebrush and grass placement and that the 
right horn of the buffalo skull in the signature was made with a single line. 








The second forgery of Bronc to Break- 
fast was also in oil, and not a very good 
one. By the time this was sold the loca- 
tion of the original was pretty well 
known; so the dealer had to make some 
explanation of the existence of the two 
paintings. His story was that his oil was 
the real masterpiece, while the water 
color was merely Russell’s “working 
sketch”. 

The third forgery was called “A 
Bronce Before Breakfast” and has an 
even more interesting story connected 
with it. This painting—so the published 
account goes—“is an original water 
color copied from the large oil painting 
owned by Dr. Phillip Cole of Tarry- 
town, New York’. It is true that Dr. 
Cole, a former Montanan and one of the 
earliest collectors of Russell’s work, had 
a Russell painting of the same general 
subject called The Camp Cook’s Trouble 
which showed a bronco bucking through 
a camp fire. (See page 5). However, the 
position of the horse, the rider, the 
number of figures around the chuck- 
wagon, in fact nearly every detail was 
totally different. It is coincidence, in- 
deed, that a copy of The Camp Cook’s 
Trouble should turn out to be so nearly 
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identical with the well-known print of 
the completely different Bronce to Break- 
fast. (page 5). Perhaps it is the same 
kind of a coincidence that is responsible 
for the fact that 25 of the 107 Russell 
forgeries of record can be traced to the 
same dealer. 

Other colored prints of Russell paint- 
ings that have been copied in oils and 
sold or offered for sale as originals in- 
clude (see page 10) Capturing the 
Grizzly, A Crow Chief, Crow Burning 
Sioux Buffalo Range, (the original of 
this one is also a water color), The Dis- 
puted Trail, In Without Knocking, Last 
of the Herd, The Navajos, Roping the 
Grizzly, A Strenuous Life, The Sun 
Worshipers, The Warning Shadows, 
When Tracks Spell Meat, and Where 
Ignorance Is Bliss. 

Some mention should probably be 
made also of the so-called “murals”, 
consisting of copies of Russell’s paint- 
ings that still adorn the walls of many 
Western bars and similar places, paint- 
ed there by itinerant artists. While few, 
if any, of these were painted with the 
intent to defraud, they are still for- 
geries, even though some of them carry 
the facsimile of Russell’s_ signature. 














THE CAMP COOK’S TROUBLE at first glance does not seem to be an authentic Russell. 


But it is. 


It was found, rolled up, with the upper corner torn, in the loft of a cow-barn in the Miles City area, 
many years ago. Restored, it was bought by Dr. Phillip Cole, and with the rest of his collection, is now 
in the Gilcrease collection. 





Such copies of Russell’s work can still 
be seen in the present cocktail lounge 
of the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in Denver, 


Colorado, and in one of the older res- 
taurants in Portland, Oregon. 
No discussion of Russell forgeries 


would be complete without some men- 
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tion of the “famous Eugene Field col- 
lection”. That this well-known man of 
letters was supposed to have been a 
Russell collector became known about 


1940 when Wichita, Kansas, was found 
to be almost plastered with phony Rus- 
sells and Remingtons. 





BRONC TO BREAKFAST, the aientins 1908 water color from the Malcolm S. Mackay collection 
now in the fine Historical Society of Montana collection. It is surprising that this excellent painting, 
done four years earlier, should be so superior to the one above, with the theme so similar. 
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As the story has been reported, it 
seems that in the late 30s, and perhaps 
shortly thereafter, two characters from 
Chicago were involved in the disposal 
of the Eugene Field library. Not mak- 
ing money fast enough to suit them, this 
pair conceived the scheme of increasing 
the values of their books by adding in- 
scriptions by famous people on the fly- 
leaf, autographs of “A. Lincoln”, for 
example, and similar “improvements” 
that would appeal to rare book col- 
lectors. 


With the growing interest in Russell 
and Remington, they graduated to hir- 
ing “original” water color sketches by 
these artists painted in such books as 
John Clay’s “My Life on the Range”, 
Parkman’s “The Oregon Trail”, and 
many others. One of these rarities was 
Hamlin Garland’s “The American In- 
dian” which was shown with great 
pride by the man who had purchased it. 
What made this book so remarkable 
was that Remington must have come 
back from the grave to paint the sketch 
inside the front cover, since he died 
fourteen years before the book was pub- 
lished. 


In addition to such works of art, this 
pair sold a great many paintings as 
“Russells from the Eugene Field Es- 
tate”. Some of these were attempts to 
duplicate sketches that had appeared in 
“Good Medicine”, Russell’s own book of 
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These two water color paintings (top) are genuine, 
unpublished Russell’s. This, A RODEO RIDER, 
was dramatically and skillfully done in 1919. 





illustrated letters; and in “Trails Plowed 
Under”. Others were larger water col- 
ors, and an occasional oil of western 
subjects with Russell’s signature forged 
to them. 


Joe de Yong, who probably knows 
more about Russell’s style of painting 
than any man alive, saw several of the 
paintings from the “Eugene Field col- 
lection” and pronounced them the work 
of a shallow and ignorant crook. One 
of these paintings was called “Going to 
Town”, and showed four mounted cow- 
boys shooting off their six-shooters 
against a most un-Russell-like green 
background. It was signed with the 
Russell signature and date 1924. De 
Yong lived with Russell in 1924 and 
stated positively that no such painting 
was painted, nor such a title used. As 
he expressed it, “The painting wasn’t 
even a plausible copy of Russell’s men, 
horses, background, color scheme, style 
of drawing, nor manner of using a 
brush. It was simply a so-called western 





Called “The Champion”, this bad forgery, and the 

one opposite, are from the infamous “Eugene Field 

Collection”. Even the simple buffalo skull in the 
signature is crudely inexpert. 








A RODEO RIDER LOSES was what Russell 
called this expert companion painting, also done 
in 1919, and unpublished. 





by some mediocre, small calibre, chisler 
whose best skill is expressed in a poor 
forgery of Russell’s signature.” 

One pair of water colors that were 
reported to have been purchased “from 
the Eugene Field collection” is still a 
puzzle. These paintings were copied 
from genuine Russells, each of them 
showing a modern rodeo rider trying 
to stay aboard a bucking bronco. 

Neither of the originals from which 
this pair was copied has ever been 
published and the only known pho- 
tographs of them are the ones Mrs. 
Russell had, and the ones in the files of 
the writer. The only conclusion possible 
is that somewhere, sometime, the forger 
had the opportunity to see the originals 
themselves, and made his copies from 
them. 

One of the characteristics of many of 
the “Eugene Field Russells” is the 
“fairy-like quality” of the paintings—a 
baby-blue silk neckerchief on the cow- 
boy, instead of the ten-cent red bandana 
that Russell would have painted—a del- 





This crude fake of the authentic painting above, 
was called “Bucked Off”. If the photograph were 
better, the flaws would be even more obvious. 





icately checked shirt that might have 
come from Marshall Fields but never 
from the Utica General Store—the Rus- 
sell signature in bright scarlet or 
orange, and most of the colors in pastel 
shades. The very prettiness of the paint- 
ings damns them for what they are. 
There is no record of how many such 
forgeries there are in existence. Twen- 
ty-three have been uncovered and there 
are probably others. 

Little is known about the people who 
have copied or painted all the known 
Russell forgeries but it appears certain 
that only a very few such paintings 
have come from the brush of either 
well-known or reputable artists. 

One small oil with a Russell signature 
on it has turned up that was undoubt- 
edly painted by Berninghaus, the late 
and highly-respected Saint Louis artist. 
Two others, black and white water col- 
ors, could only have been done by Dan 
Muller, the author and illustrator of 
“Chico of the Cross UP Ranch”. It can 
be taken for granted that neither of 
these reputable artists were aware that 
their paintings had gotten into the 
hands of someone who had changed the 
original signature to that of Russell. 

A number of years ago, three oils, 
painted and signed by Olaf Seltzer, the 
fine Montana artist who still lives in 
Great Falls, were offered for sale in New 
York. A few months later, the same 
paintings were seen in other galleries; 
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but by this time Seltzer’s name had been 
painted out and Russell’s substituted, un- 
doubtedly without Seltzer’s knowledge. 
One of these paintings was unsold for 
several years. Finally a leading New 
York dealer made a comment about it 
that reveals a good deal of the philosophy 
about forgeries held by some individ- 
uals. He said, “It’s too bad the blank 
Gallery is trying to sell that Seltzer 
painting as a Russell; but if they are 
going to do it, they ought to make it 
convincing and put the price up around 
$7,000. Trying to sell it for a measly 
$3,500 merely spoils the Russell busi- 
ness for the rest of us.” 


Another painting (above) done by an- 
other artist and re-signed with Russell’s 
signature depicts a herd of buffalo 
stampeding through a camp. One man 
is shown shooting at the buffalo with a 
rifle, another is trying to frighten them 
off with a six-shooter, while a woman 
and child cower at the side of an up- 
turned wagon. The painting, “The Stam- 
pede”, a subject that Russell wouldn’t 
have painted, is a typical “western”. 
The artist is unknown but it certainly 
was not Russell, despite the forgery of 
his signature in the corner. 


In contrast, a horrible daub was re- 
cently offered for sale to the Historical 
Society of Montana by an obscure San 
Francisco dealer. This painting is on 
flour sacking or some such material and 
shows a group of cattlemen meeting 
four settlers in a mountain pass. One 
of the settlers is mounted on a mule and 
there are two ox-drawn covered wagons 
in the background. No one who had 
even a casual acquaintance with Rus- 
sell’s work would have any doubts but 
that the signature on this painting was 
a forgery. (Right). 
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The forged “The Stampede”, violently unlike any- 
thing that The Cowboy Artist ever did. Perhaps 
the original artist was not the forger. His signa- 
ture was replaced with that of Russell. 





Aside from the few paintings on 
which the signature has been changed, 
most of the forgeries of Russell’s work 
have undoubtedly been done by obscure 
artists, expressly hired for, or motivated 
by the same purpose, and in each case 
for the same reason: to defraud the 
public. 

Most C.M.R. fans are familiar with 16 
splendid pen sketches by Russell known 
collectively as “The Western Types”. 
Five of these, Buffalo Man, Halfbreed 
Trader, The Scout, The Stage Robber, 
and The Trapper are in the Historical 
Society collection (Opposite page). 
Several sets of prints of these sketches 
have been colored over with water color 
and sold as original Russell paintings. 
One Arizona collector who owned such 
a set for many years, had them exam- 
ined by an artist friend. He was cer- 
tain that they were originals and was 
highly indignant when they were pro- 
nounced to be prints. The collector had 
to see copies of the undoctored ones be- 
fore he was finally convinced. Three 
other well-known prints of pen sketches 
by Russell which have been colored and 
sold as “originals” are “The Trail Boss”, 








Everything is wrong in this bad fake, called “The 

Overland Trail”. Russell used auality canvas and 

paper; this monstrosity was pa‘nted on flour 

sacking. Yet it was offered to the Montana Histori- 
cal Society at a “dead man’s price”! 
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Christmas Dinner”, and “First 
the first two 


“The 
American News Writer”, 
of which were originally reproduced in 


Russell’s own book, “Pen Sketches”. 
(On this page). 

Two other groups of pen sketches 
signed C. M. Russell have come to light 
in recent years, one of them around 
Calgary, Canada. Apparently they have 
been done by two different artists, if 
the perpetrators can be dignified by this 
term. The tight and cramped drawing 
on some of them and the dense black 
shading in others bear little resem- 
blance to Russell’s free and easy style 
and they are unquestionably forgeries. 

Of the fifty authentic Russell bronzes, 
those the artist himself had cast, only 
two are known to have been tampered 
with. Shortly after Mrs. Russell’s death 
in 1941, the writer was called upon to 
determine the authenticity of one of 
them, a bronze called the Buffalo Hunt. 
There wasn’t much question but that 
the bronze was a copy since there was 
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These three Pen and Ink sketches by Russell are among the many, which 
when originally reproduced, were later “improved” by fraudulent addition of 
water color, then sold as “originals”. 


known to be only nine of them and this 
was one of several additional ones that 
a New York dealer had suddenly offered 
for sale. The problem was to prove it. 
One way to do this was to compare the 
measurements of the bronze with those 
of the original model, then in California 
in the possession of the executor of Mrs. 
Russell’s estate. When this was done 
the bronze was found to be smaller than 
it should have been. This was evidence 
that it could not have come from the 
original model but was a copy, prob- 
ably from another bronze. 
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FOUR AUTHENTIC RUSSELLS 
Despite the unimpeachable genius and artistry of 
these four typical Russells, various attempts have 
been made to forge them. Left, is CROW BURN- 
ING THE SIOUX BUFFALO RANGE, below, 
THE LAST OF THE HERD, right, WHEN 
TRACKS SPELL MEAT and below, CAPTURING 
THE GRIZZLY. Most such forgeries are copied 
from prints, rather than from the originals—hence 
bad distortions of Russell’s fine color sense. 









The problem appeared to be solved. 
Before leaving Mrs. Russell’s home, 
however, the measurements of the four 
other Buffalo Hunt bronzes still in the 
possession of the estate were checked. 
The calipers revealed that one of these 
was also a forgery. Such a thing seemed 
impossible, but there was the evidence. 


The estate files revealed the clue that 
apparently explained the presence of 
the second forgery in Mrs. Russell’s own 
coliection. It was found that the same 
New York dealer who had sold several 
Buffalo Hunt bronzes had once been an 
agent for Mrs. Russell and had handled 
a large number of bronzes, including 
Buffalo Hunt. The correspondence also 
indicated that she had had a great deal 


of difficulty with this particular indi- 
vidual and had finally terminated their 
arrangements and ordered the bronzes 
in his possession turned over to a new 
agent, a reputable gallery. There seems 
little doubt but that this person had 
several copies of the Buffalo Hunt 
bronze made when the original was in 
his possession. In any event, the records 
showed that he turned over one of them 
to the new agent, the same forgery this 
gallery unsuspectingly returned to the 
estate when all the bronzes were called 
in after Mrs. Russell’s death. 


In recent years, ten additional cast- 
ings have also been made of the bronze, 
Will Rogers, the famous cowboy hu- 
morist and friend of Russell. These are 








Russell’s speech and writing was as colorful and skillful as his painting. This title, WHEN TRACKS 
SPELL MEAT, is typically superb. The original, once owned by Dr. Cole, is now in the Gilcrease 
collection. 





recognizable by their “fuzziness” or loss 
of detail, when compared with the orig- 
inal bronzes. 

A third bronze of pony express riders 
changing horses is also reported to bear 
a forgery of Russell’s signature. From 
the photograph of it, it certainly bears 
no resemblance to Russell’s work, nor 
is there any copyright record of it in 
Russell’s name. 

The first doubtful Russell came to 
light twenty years ago. The title of this 
painting had a more authentic ring to 
it than the painting itself. It was called 
“When Guns Were Trump” and showed 
a group of mounted cowboys in a blaz- 
ing gunfight in front of a saloon—a poor 
imitation of that great Russell painting, 
Smoke of a 45. The signature was an 
inept forgery and one of several other 
features that convicted the painting was 
that the saddle blanket on one of the 
horses had been put on with the fold to 
the side. A range-man like Russell, of 
course, would never make a tinhorn 
mistake like that. (See page 22). 

This painting was sold to a man in 
Santa Barbara, California. He was so 
proud of it that he put it on display, 





where it was seen by Mrs. Russell (at 
that time living: in Pasadena). She 
quickly pronounced it a forgery. 

This, however, was not the first Rus- 
sell forgery. The first one was not only 
made, but was published before any re- 
production of an authentic Russell ap- 
peared in print, 68 years ago. Russell 
“fans” know that the first Russell paint- 
ing to be published was Caught in the 
Act which is now owned by the Mon- 
tana Historical Society. This painting 
was reproduced first in the May 12, 
1888 issue of Harper’s Weekly. 

The earliest forgery of Russell’s 
work beat this record by almost two 
months. It was a pen and ink sketch of 
an Indian squaw with a papoose on her 







































WOMEN OF THE 
PLAINS, squaws moving 
camp or following their 
a ee hunter-warriors, was a fa- 


. vorite subject repeated in 
¢ modified format many 
. times. The first Russell 
Xi forgery, in 1888, was a 


composite of this subject. 





back and three youngsters and a dog 
riding the travois trailing behind her 
pony. Other details included a colt out 
in the lead, a dog in the foreground, and 
seven tepees and two sets of bare lodge- 
poles in the distance, all plainly copied 
from an oil painting by Russell titled 
Indians Moving Camp. This forgery ap- 
peared under the title of “Crow Indians 
on the Move”, on page 1 of the North- 
west Illustrated Magazine in the March 
issue of 1888. 

Other pen and ink sketches, copied 
from other oil paintings by Russell, ap- 
peared in subsequent issues of this same 
magazine. In some instances the words 
“after a painting by C. M. Russell” fol- 
lowed the title; in others no credit was 
given. 

The question is often raised as to 
whether Russell ever painted two iden- 
tical paintings; or ones so close in sub- 
ject and treatment as to appear prac- 
tically alike. One art dealer known to 
have handled many forgeries often tried 
to persuade his customers that Russell 
made this a common practice. If true, 
it would of course confuse a lot of 
people and make it that much easier to 
dispose of fraudulent copies. But it is 
not true. 

At one time it looked like there was 
such a pair of paintings. Many years 
ago, two very interesting photographs 
of work obviously by Russell, turned 
up. They both showed General Phil 
Sheridan and his guests, Grand Duke 
Alexis and Buffalo Bill, in the stirring 
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action of a buffalo hunt. (Page 13). 
The human figures and their mounts 
were identical, as was the landscape 
and the small bunch of buffalo the 
hunters had cut off from the main herd. 
About the only difference was that a 
buffalo calf was missing in one painting 
and there was some variation in the 
foreground. 


Even the “experts” were certain that 
Russell had done both paintings. It was 
equally certain that C.M.R. wouldn’t 
deliberately have made a second paint- 
ing so nearly like the first one. He was 
too much the creative artist to dream 
of copying his own work. The matter 
was so intriguing that Mrs. Russell was 
asked if she remembered the paintings 
and if there was any explanation. 


Mrs. Russell’s story solved the mys- 
tery. The original painting, she said, 
had been done on commission for a 
wealthy New Yorker. When he received 
the completed oil he was displeased 
with certain details and returned the 
painting to her husband with the de- 
mand that they be changed. The collec- 
tor didn’t like the idea of hunters con- 
verging on a buffalo cow and calf—he 
thought a magnificent old bull would 
be more appropriate! He was offended 
also because the animal was slobbering, 
the painting plainly and accurately 
showing the saliva stringing back from 
the buffalo’s mouth. 

Russell’s reaction was typical: ‘“He’d 
be damned if he’d change the sex of 
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Here and below are the two versions of the same oil of the famous buffalo hunt participated in by 

General Phil Sheridan, Grand Duke Alexis and Buffalo Bill Cody, which so baffled the experts for 

some time. There was no forgery here. It is interesting that the artist, who was a positive and honest 
man, even consented to any change in his accurate original version, below. Gilcrease collection. 





that buffalo—they were after meat and 
not a stringy old bull. As for the slob- 
bering—that’s what buffalo did when 
they had been run some distance, and 
that wouldn’t be changed either!” But 
with some grumbling, Russell finally 
did agree to paint out the buffalo calf 
and he also changed the foreground, 
slightly, to compensate for the different 
composition. That was all. The collector 
had no choice but to accept the paint- 
ing with these minor modifications. The 
explanation of the two photographs, of 
course, was that they were of the same 
painting, before and after it had been 
changed. 


Russell did paint many of his favorite 
subjects time and again. There are rec- 
ords of well over forty Indian buffalo 
hunting paintings and a dozen or more 
variations of two or three cowboys try- 
ing to rope a “ringy” steer that has 
broken away from the herd. Occasion- 
ally too, Russell would do a subject in 
oil, and then try something quite similar 
in water color, or even in pen and ink. 
In none of these cases, however, is the 
treatment identical and in some cases 
only the subject matter is the same. 








The Indians in one painting will be 
armed with lances, and with bows and 
arrows in another, or there will be a 
variation in the number or position of 
the Indians or cowboys, sizes will vary 
and the composition may be entirely 
different. Out of over two thousand 
oils, water colors and pen sketches 
which have been recorded, no two are 
identical. Where such a pair has turned 
up, experts have invariably pronounced 
one of them a deliberate forgery. 

One of the many authentic touches 
that characterize Russell’s meticulous 
work are the typical brands he usually 
painted on the shoulder, ribs, or hip of 
his animals. This brand is one of a 
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FOUR MORE AUTHENTIC RUSSELLS. ~ prom these, one wonders how even a competent 


craftsman would attempt to duplicate such paintings, expecting to deceive. This is the large, magnifi- 
cent THE ROUNDUP from the Malcolm S. Mackay collection, now in the Charles M. Russell Room 
of the New State Museum at Helena, Montana. 








CAPTURING THE GRIZZLY. 1901. Note the 
similarity between this and the one on page 11. 
Both are authentic. 





THE STRENUOUS LIFE. also painted in 1901. 

Below: THE SUNWORSHIPPERS, a magnifi- 

cent oil, yet accurate enough to provide ethnolog- 
ical fact. 














number of things to look for in examin- 
ing a painting about which there may 
be some question. The seventy-five to 
a hundred different brands Russell used 
were not just any kind of a mark. They 
were the real ones that belonged to 
existing outfits whose animals he paint- 
ed, as proven by a painstaking check of 


the official records of the Montana 
State and County Livestock Associa- 
tions. True, there has been a forgery 


or two where the perpetrator was smart 
enough to copy the brand on his ani- 
mals from one Russell had used, conse- 
quently, the fact that the brand is 
“right” doesn’t necessarily mean that 
the painting is authentic. But if the 
brand is one that was never used by an 
old-time Montanan, it should, at least, 
give cause for immediate suspicion that 
the art form is a phony. 

Another point to look at is the Rus- 
sell signature on the painting. Most 
people who know something of his 
work, including the forgers, are familiar 
with the typical signature on the col- 
ored prints. What many do not know 
is that Russell experimented with his 
signature, just as he did with the rest 
of his painting and that he used five 
distinct styles of signatures; each during 
a definite and known period of his ca- 
reer. Lacking this information, the 
forger of an oil called “The Wagon 
Train” dated his painting 1893, and 
added a type of Russell signature that 
the artist didn’t use until 1897 and later. 
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TWO MORE FORGERIES. At left, called “watching the herd” in which water color was applied 
over the fine pen-ink sketch THE TRAIL BOSS, accounting for the meticulous draftsmanship. Right, 
a dud, titled “A Close Call”, which crudely tries to imitate C.M.R. 





Perhaps the worst blunder is a por- 
trait of a cowgirl signed “Chas Russell,” 
an appellation that Russell despised and 
which he certainly never used in sign- 
ing his paintings. 


There are fake paintings where the 
forger has shown a cowboy wearing an 
exaggerated style of hat favored by 
Hollywood and of a period that Russell 
scorned. In other forgeries, the paint 
has been laid on with an interlacing, 
basket-like effect, entirely foreign to 
the Cowboy Artist’s manner of working 
in any medium at any period of his life. 
Other frequent mistakes in such details 
as the knot of a hackamore or the rig- 
gin’ of a saddle are ample proof that the 
forger was not only unfamiliar with 
Russell, but ignorant of the West. 


It is to be hoped, too, that none of the 
readers of this article have a Russell 
painting with “curled tails” on any of 
the nines that happen to be in the date, 
near his signature. There are a few such 
paintings. It is certain that they are not 
authentic. Russell’s nines were always 
made with a straight line. 

With the vast fund of information 
now available in the way of photo- 
graphs, reproductions, copyright rec- 
ords, and complete descriptions of prac- 
tically all of Charles Marion Russell’s 
work, there is little excuse for being 
taken in by a forgery. Anyone contem- 
plating becoming a Russell collector 
should definitely give considerable study 
to the man and his work. They will find 
it both fascinating—and rewarding! 

[THE Enp] 











The Historian and the American West 


During the Past Decade 


The historian of the American West is 
faced with complicated and perplexing 
problems. Superficially it sounds as though 
he were doing a job comparable to that of 
the historian of New England or the Old 
South—tracing the development of a geo- 
graphical area. Actually such is not the 
ease. He is describing a process rather 
than an area. He is showing the way in 
which a wilderness is transformed into a 
civilized community, and is attempting to 
indicate the effects of the experience. His 
material may come from Ohio or Texas, 
Kansas or Montana, or possibly from all of 
these and many other places, for the entire 
nation is his bailiwick. He is continually 
making difficult chronological limitations 
as he decides at what point each com- 
munity has become so similar to the rest 
of the nation that it no longer needs 


study. 

Considering the rather vague limits 
of the field, and the ways in which it 
impinges upon other fields, it would 
take a brave man to contend that he 
has even looked at all the relevant liter- 
ature of the past decade, or that his 
choices are always the best from any 
possible standpoint. All that this paper 
claims to do is to survey some of the 
more important fields in which western 
historians are working, and indicate 
some of the more useful books, consid- 
ering both material and style. Collec- 
tions of documents and highly technical 
narratives will by and large be avoided. 

The general story of westward ex- 
pansion has been sufficiently investi- 
gated and stabilized that it can be ex- 
ploited by text book writers. Two of 
such texts are particularly useful. The 
older of the two is America Moves 
West, of which the present edition ap- 
peared in 1947, and of which a new 
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By Robert E. Riegel 


edition is promised in the very near 
future. The story is begun with the 
first real American frontier—the Appa- 
lachians at the time of the American 
Revolution—and continues until the 
population frontier has disappeared. All 
important phases of life are covered, 
and the book is generally considered 
quite readable. The other most useful 
text is that of Professor Ray Billing- 
ton * of Northwestern University, who 
follows the Turner tradition by exclud- 
ing the colonial period, is considerably 
more factual, excludes social and intel- 
lectual material, and writes with rela- 
tively little fluency. Both books contain 
useful reading lists, of which the Riegel 
are more selective and will be more up- 
to-date with the new edition. 


The first stage of the western story 
is that of Indian life and of red-white 
conflicts. Recent descriptions of Indian 
civilization favor the anthropological 
approach, with the Indian neither a 
cruel, skulking savage nor a_ noble 
and unspoiled child of nature, but 
rather a human being with the usual 
complexities of mankind, and operating 
in a simpler civilization than that of 
the whites; recent descriptions by Mc- 
Nickle,* Mallery,° and Underhill® are 
all good. The most fascinating story of 
a single tribe is Marian Starkey’s beau- 





Now at Dartmouth College, Professor Riegel is widely 
recognized as one of the leading historians of the 
American West. His STORY OF THE WESTERN 
RAILROADS (Macmillan, 1926) is a _ classic treat- 
ment of that massive subject; AMERICA MOVES WEST 
which followed in four years (Henry Holt) proved such 
a significant college text that it was revised and 
enlarged in 1949 and a new edition has just appeared. 
H's latest major work, recently published by McGraw- 
H‘ll is the two volume THE AMERICAN STORY, writ- 
ten in collaboration with David F, Long. 








The West is many things to many people. Here a distinguished scholar 
es it, largely through academic literature, to provide perspective for those 
to dig deeper than shallow sampling of much superficial writing 

tifully-written account of the Chero- Clark,'? while John Bakeless has a 
kee,’ which includes their original civ- fine account of the Lewis and Clark 
ilization, their unhappy contact with the expedition.’* The intriguing explora- 


whites, and the ultimate and tragic re- 
moval to the West. 


No single conflict between Indian and 
white has received more attention than 
“Custer’s last stand,” and now Professor 
Stewart’s book Custer’s Luck’ should 
present the last word on the subject. 
Considering the fascination of Custer, 
however, there are strong probabilities 
that we will continue to be over- 
whelmed by Custer material. A vastly 
different Custer is presented by Mar- 
guerite Merington® in her collection of 
the charming and touching love letters 
exchanged between Custer and his wife. 
Extremely important in the fate of the 
plains Indians was the disappearance of 
the buffalo upon which they had de- 
pended for most of their necessities, and 
Mari Sandoz'® has covered the subject 
with her usual literary skill. 

The historians continue to be attract- 
ed by explorers, including particularly 
Lewis and Clark, even though it would 
seem that by this time everything worth 
saying had long been said. Bernard 
DeVoto has a good and well-written 
history of western exploration,'' as well 
as an excellent one-volume condensa- 
tion of the journals of Lewis and 


Chis article is a revision, at the request of Montana 
magazine, of a talk given at the annual convention 
of the National Council for the Social Studies at 
New York City on November 25, 1955. 
R. E. Riegel, America Moves West (rev. 1947). 
R. A. Billington, Westward Expansion (1949). 
‘D. McNickle, They Came Here First (1949). 
H. Mallery, Lost America (1951). 
"R. M. Underhill, Red Man’s America (1953). 
M. L. Starkey, The Cherokee Nation (1946). 
*E. I. Stewart, Custer’s Luck (1955). 
M. Merington (ed.), The Custer Story (1950). 
" M. Sandoz, The Buffalo Hunters (1954). 
od | DeVoto, The Course of Empire ( 1952). 


tions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike are 
well covered by Hollon,'* while Dale 
Morgan has done fine work on that pic- 
turesque trapper, trader, and explorer, 
Jedediah Strong Smith.’ The outpour- 
ing of books concerned with fur trap- 
ping and trading has been tremendous. 
Among the best are volumes by De- 
Voto'® and Lavender,'’ both of which 
deal with the Far West and are fairly 
detailed. Completely delightful on the 
trappers is the Cleland book, This Reck- 
less Breed of Men.** 


Among the earliest of western indus- 
tries were stock raising and mining, 
both of which have inspired large 
amounts of writing, mainly descriptive. 
The quantity of the cattle literature 
concerned with the long drive and the 
development of a settled industry has 
recently declined, but Wayne Gard’s 
book on the Chisholm trail is excel- 
lent.'® The sheep business is receiving 
increasing attention, with a book by 
Wentworth’ probably the best. Ac- 
counts of mining continue to stress the 
spectacular. Among the better authors 
are J. W. Caughey,”' who has done ex- 
cellent work on the Pacific Coast; R. W. 
Paul,** a recognized authority on the 


" B. Devoto (ed.), The Journals of Lewis and Clark 


(1953). 
* J. Bakeless, Lewis and Clark (1947). 
“W.E. Hollon, The Lost Pathfinder (1949). 
“TD. L. Morgan, The Great Salt Lake (1947), Jedediah 
Smith and the Opening of the West (1953). 
* B. DeVoto, Across the Wide Missouri (1947). 
 T). Lavender, Bent’s Fort (1954). 
SR. G. Cleland, This Reckless Breed of Men (1950). 
"'W. Gard, The Chisholm Trail (1954). 
* E. N. Wentworth, America’s Sheep Trails (1948). 
"J. W. Caughey, Gold Is the Cornerstone (1948). 
2 R. W. Paul, California Gold (1947). 
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history of gold mining; and O. Lewis*® 
whose writings are both prolific and 
interesting. 


The actual coming of settlers has not 
received as much study as desirable, 
even though we have the usual flood of 
regional, state, and city histories, of 
which many are quite poor. Everett 
Dick has produced a very readable and 
comprehensive account of the frontier 
of the Old Southwest,** and has reprint- 
ed his interesting description of plains 
settlement.*® Another regional study is 
the carefully done and well written ac- 
count of the Rio Grande valley by Paul 
Horgan;*° it tends to be a little spotty, 
with emphasis on the pueblo Indians, 
the Texas revolution and the Mexican 
war. Two revisions of good state his- 
tories are worth noting—Pease on IIli- 
nois*‘ and Caughey on California**. Two 
new books on Texas add to the excel- 
lent coverage that remarkable state has 
received—Binkley on the revolution,?® 
and Hogan on the period of independ- 
ence.*® Certainly not to be omitted is 
the Buley Pulitzer-prize-winning book 
on the Old Northwest;*' while the two 
volumes are a magnificent display of in- 
dustry and comprehensiveness, they 
are hardly exciting to read. A special 
topic of long interest has been the work 
of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany in Kansas of the 1850s, and now 
the Johnson book*? probably has the 
last word on the subject; the general 
trend has been to play down the im- 
portance of subsidized and inspired mi- 
gration in the settlement of Kansas. 
Patrick has produced** an excellent 
description of the efforts of General 


“O. Lewis, Sea Routes to the Gold Fields 
Silver Kings (1947). 

Dick, The Dixie Frontier (1948). 

Dick, The Sod House Frontier (rev. 1954). 
Horgan, Great River (2 vols., 1954). 

C. Pease, The Story of Illinois (rev. 1949). 

W. Caughey, California (rev. 1953). 

V. C. Binkley, The Texas Revolution (1952). 

"W.R. Hogan, The Texas Republic (1946). 

'R. C. Buley, The Old Northwest (2 vols., 1950). 

- S. A. Johnson, 7 he Battle Cry of Freedom ( 1954 es 
R. W. Patrick, Florida Fiasco (1954). 
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Mathews to acquire Florida for the 
United States in the years 1810-1815; 
possibly it is just a trifle too scholarly, 
obscuring somewhat the inherent drama 
of the activities of the peppery and eld- 
erly red-haired general as he sought to 


inspire a revolution friendly to the 
United States. 
Several distinctive methods of de- 


scribing settlement are interesting in 
their implications. Angie Debo** has 
created and traced the history of an 
imaginary and_ synthetic Oklahoma 
town on the basis of facts collected from 
various communities with impeccable 
historical judgment. Margaret Snyder*’ 
has reported on land speculation in 
early Minnesota through the saga of 
one man—a fine idea which just misses 
complete effectiveness. Aagot Raaen*® 
has a sensitive account which portrays 
the beauty and excitement, as well as 
the trials and sorrows, of the life of a 
Norwegian family in pioneer Dakota. 
Power has worked on the coalescence*‘ 
of Northern and Southern cultural 
traits in the early nineteenth century 
Ohio valley, but the excellence of the 
idea is somewhat vitiated by inferior 
organization and writing. 

Early land acquisition and use also 
lack proper coverage, with good his- 
tories of agriculture particularly scarce. 
Western historians now generally mini- 
mize the importance of the Homestead 
Act as a method of land acquisition, 
and tend to give increasing importance 
to land speculation as inspiring the oc- 
cupation of virgin country, but many of 
the factual details remain to be gath- 
ered. Interesting work is now being 
done by Professor Thomas LeDuc of 
Oberlin. He is collecting detailed in- 
formation on land acquisitions and 
transfers in Nebraska; ultimately, with 
the aid of IBM cards, he will be able 
to describe accurately the course of Ne- 
braska land ownership. Unfortunately, 
the results of his work are not yet avail- 
able. 














The utilization of semi-arid land still 
remains largely to be described. Two 
recent books on John Wesley Powell,** 
who was so important in his influence 
on arid land disposal and use, both are 
quite eulogistic. R. A. Nadeau has a 
book on southern California,*® which at 
least shows some of the possibilities in 
the description of western irrigation. 

One special land problem which has 
produced very bitter controversy is that 
of railroad land grants. Historians have 
tended to exaggerate the size of such 
grants by drawing pictures of the in- 
demnity limits rather than of the land 
actually denoted, have frequently over- 
stated the value of the land, and have 
made altogether too sweeping criticisms 
of the actions of the railroads involved. 
W. S. Greever has made a careful study 
of the western grant of the Santa Fe,*° 
and is quite respectful of the intelli- 
gence and social responsibility of the 
railroad; one of course can not gener- 
alize from a single example, but gradu- 
ally the situation is being clarified. 

Transportation has always exercised 
considerable fascination for the histo- 
rian, and the past decade has provided 
no exception. J. Monaghan has an ex- 
cellent book on both the route and the 
use of the overland trail from the Mis- 
souri river to the coast.*' A long over- 
due account of the great plains freight- 
ing firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell 
has been produced by the Settles;** un- 
fortunately it becomes a trifle bogged 
down in financial details. P. D. Jordan 
has provided a thoroughly first class 
account of the National Road, carrying 
it down through its present existence as 
U. S. 40** while Beebe and Clegg have 


\. Debo, Prairie City (1944). 
M. Snyder, The Chosen Valley (1948). 
\. Raaen, Grass of the Earth (1950). 
R. L. Power, Planting Corn Belt Culture (1953). 
( Darrah, Powell of the Colorado (1951 .s W. 
Stegner, Beyond the Hundredth Meridian (1954). 
R. A. Nadeau, The Water Seekers (1952). 
Greever, Arid Domain (1954). 
Monaghan, The Overland Trail (1947). 
“RR. W. and M. L. Settle, Empire on Wheels (1949). 
P. D. Jordan, The National Road (1948). 
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produced the better of two recent de- 
scriptions of Wells Fargo.** Fowler has 
a short and readable account of the ex- 
periment of using camels on the “great 
American desert.”*® L. C. Hunter has 
produced the definitive book on western 
steamboats.*® It reads satisfactorily even 
though it is quite long; among other 
things, it casts doubt on the validity of 
the general acclaim that has long been 
given to Henry M. Shreve for his con- 
tributions to the development of the 
steamboat. Railroad histories are many, 
but continue to be generally unsatis- 
factory. An honorable exception is the 
work of Professor Overton,*' who is 
now engaged upon a history of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy. 

Other topics in western history are 
numerous, but only brief references can 
be made to them. The development of 
retail merchandising has been the par- 
ticular province of Lewis Atherton,** 
although his work carries far beyond 
the frontier period. The Burr conspir- 
acy is treated with comprehensiveness 
and scholarly detachment by Professor 
Abernethy;*® maybe this is the final 
word on the subject even though not all 
of the puzzling questions have been an- 
swered. Frontier law enforcement is 
Harrington’s subject,°” and more spe- 
cifically the work of Judge Parker in 
western Arkansas and Oklahoma in the 
years 1875-1896; Professor Harrington 
deflates quite thoroughly some of the 
outlaws such as Belle Starr, who have 
long been considered exciting and 
glamorous. The views of foreign trav- 
elers are the basis of a witty and in- 
formative volume by Professor Athern, 
who is concerned primarily with Colo- 
rado.”! 

“L. Beebe and C. Clegg, U. S. West (1949). 
“W. D. Fowler, Camels to California (1950). 
“L C. Hunter, Steamboats on the Western Rivers 
(1949). 
C. Overton, Gulf to Rockies (1953). 
.. E, Atherton, Main Street on the Middle Border 
(1954). 
“T. P. Abernethy, The Burr Conspiracy (1954). 


“F. H. Harrington, Hanging Judge (1951). 
*R. G. Athearn, Westward the Briton (1953). 
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The treatment of religion all too fre- 
quently consists mainly of a eulogy of 
the sect to which the author belongs, 
but the work of W. W. Sweet is a 
splendid exception.®* Professor Sweet 
does not confine himself entirely to the 
West, but uses a great deal of western 
material, about which he is probably 
our outstanding authority. The Mor- 
mons still retain a considerable fascina- 
tion for the rest of us, although our 
former very strong prejudices have at 
least abated. Larson writes about them 
sympathetically and _ well.** Kimball 
Young presents an intriguing combina- 
tion of history and sociology, devoted to 
the attempt to discover whether polyg- 
amy worked satisfactorily.°* The growth 
of western protest movements after 
1870, such as the granger and populist, 
is told simply and clearly by Nye.*°® The 
development of amusements and the arts 
clearly needs more _ investigation. 
Among the recent publications has been 
a volume by Havighurst on Annie Oak- 
ley,°° who unhappily does not emerge 
as the prototype of Ethel Merman; the 
book concerns largely the Wild West 
show. Adams and Britzman are respon- 
sible for a lush production concerned 
with the paintings of cowboy artist 
Charlie Russell.** 

A few words should certainly be said 
about the current state of frontier the- 
ory. As is well known, the great popu- 
larizer of the frontier for the historian 
was Frederick Jackson Turner, who not 
only investigated the process of settle- 
ment but also advanced rather sweep- 
ing generalizations as to its nature and 
influence. He liked to talk of the fron- 
tier as an area populated by freedom- 
joving men who were coarse and crude, 
but inquisitive and ingenious, strongly 


“W. W. Sweet, Religion in the Development of Amer- 

_ ican Culture (1952). 

“G. O. Larson, Prelude to the Kingdom (1949). 

“K. Young, Isn’t One Wife Enough? (1954). 

* R. B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics (1951). 

“ W. Havighurst, Annie Oakley (1954). 

* R. F. Adams and H. E. Britzman, Charles M. Rus- 
sell (1948). 
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nationalistic and expansionist, thorough- 
ly imbued with democracy, and distiinc- 
tively American. His ideas were ac- 
cepted rather rapidly, and apparently 
seemed to many people as divinely in- 
spired. Recent scholarship has revealed 
the sources of many of his concepts. 
Some of these sources, together with a 
brief biography, are included in a recent 
collection of Turner’s early writings by 
Professor Fulmer Mood of Texas,’* who 
is now engaged in writing a full length 
biography of Turner. 

Quite naturally the Turner generali- 
zations were in time subjected to ad- 
verse criticism. The result was a long 
series of violent disputes between idola- 
tors and iconoclasts, with the contest- 
ants striking out vigorously on all sides, 
sometimes to the obscurement of the 
important issues. One can at least say 
that today the original passions of the 
dispute have somewhat abated, and that 
one can line up on either side without 
risking the loss of a dozen friends. Pos- 
sibly most interesting of the recent pro- 
Turner productions is the very well 
done Barnhart book,*” which develops 
the Turner concepts as a part of the 
settlement of the Ohio valley. More 
ambitious is the book of Walter Webb 
of Texas,’ which gives the Turner ideas 
a world setting. Webb’s Great Frontier 
is the frontier of Europe in the years 
1500-1900, of which the American ex- 
perience was but a small part. His argu- 
ment is that frontier traits such as in- 
dividualism and democracy, originally 
suggested by Turner, were really char- 
actertistics of the larger Great Frontier. 
A quite different approach is that of 
Henry Nash Smith,"' whose very stimu- 
lating and suggestive book, raises the 
possibility that the total effects of the 
frontier depended more upon the ideas 
we had about the frontier experience 
than upon the actual facts. 

A distinctively different way of in- 
vestigating the frontier is now in prog- 
ress, although the published results are 











some months in the future. Merle Curti 
of Wisconsin, one of our most eminent 
historians, evolved the idea that the 
very careful, statistical study of a single 
community might provide a technique, 
which if used more extensively would 
give a new and better basis for generali- 
zations. Taking for his sample Trem- 
pealeau County, Wisconsin, he and his 
assistants combed every available source 
of information, including unpublished 
census reports, court house records, lo- 
cal newspaper files, and interviews with 
the older residents. The resulting in- 
formation will not only receive the 
usual type of presentation but has been 
put on IBM cards to permit dozens of 
statistical correlations. For example, 
one can relate a single factor such as 
comparative wealth with dozens of 
other factors such as rapidity of move- 
ment, political position, and national 
background. Professor Curti is fully 
aware that large generalizations can not 


F. Mood, The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson 
urner (1938). 
D. Barnhart, Valley of Democracy (1953). 
P. Webb, The Great Frontier (1952). 
H. N. Smith, Virgin Land (1950). 








be made from one small investigation, 
but if the results of this particular study 
seem promising, the way is opened for 
a new approach toward the frontier ex- 
perience. 

Viewed in perspective, the efforts of 
the western historians during the past 
decade have been impressive. While of 
course their productions included many 
detailed and plodding studies of dubious 
long-run importance, and while many 
fields cry for additional investigation, 
the quality of the output is distinctively 
encouraging. Many able men continue 
to work in the field, even though our 
main American interests seem to have 
turned recently to foreign affairs. And 
the future is promising, provided that 
those of us doing college teaching are 
not all swept away by the tidal wave of 
youngsters which we are warned to ex- 
pect. If the study of the expansion of 
the United States, and of the growth of 
the customs and ideals produced by his- 
toric growth, are important, then there 
can be real hope for the products of the 
work of the historians of the West. 

[THe Enp | 








DURABLE DESPERADO 
KID CURRY 





Old-time western outlaws are stimulating to read about, and it is 





comforting to be able to tick them off as gone to their reward on def- 
inite dates. But it is disquieting to have one still not quite certainly 
dead. Where, for sure, is Kid Curry, whose real name was Harvey 
Logan? 

His three brothers are accounted for. Two of them, Lonny and 
Johnnie, were outlaws who died at the turn of this century in the 
normal way for men of their calling—of gunshot wounds. Hank, the 
respectable one, died of tuberculosis. But did the Kid ever die at all? 








There is a lot of confusion coming up, 
so let’s get this straight: There were a 
Flat Nose George Curry and a Big Nose 
George Curry, both bandits, both con- 
temporary with Kid Curry, before and 
after 1900. But neither of them was Kid 
Curry, and his name was not Curry 
anyway. It was Logan. Only the old 
Pinkerton records and the best authors 
of books about Wild West bandits call 
the Curry boys Logan. In the Little 
Rocky Mountains, in north central Mon- 
tana, where the Kid and his brothers 
used to hang out, they are still “the 
Curry boys.” 
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Records of Pinkerton’s National De- 
tective Agency, which had some of its 
most talented manhunters on the Kid’s 
trail for years, describe him as dark and 
slightly bow-legged, with a prominent 


nose. “Reserved manner,” one book 
says. “Drinks heavy and has_ bad 
habits.””' 


Bad habits he had indeed. He robbed 
banks and trains, broke out of jail, and 
was always shooting somebody. His list 
of killings included sheriffs in three 
states and other men who riled him, in- 
cluding one certain and one probable in 
Montana. 














HARVEY, 
-CONSORTED WITH 


SIDY. THE SUNDANCE KID, AND WERE 
FLAT NOSE CURRY AND BIG NOSE CUR- 
NOT TOO MUCH IS KNOWN ABOUT THEM. 


THEIR NON-RELATIVES., 
RY. BUT 


BY 


Kid Curry was really bad. We have 
William Pinkerton’s word for this, and 
it carries weight, because in the Pinker- 
tons’ business of hunting down bad men 
they had real basis for comparison. 

“There is not one good point about 
Logan,” William Pinkerton said. “He 
has not one single redeeming feature. 
He is the only criminal I know of who 
actually does not have one single good 
point.” 

That ought to settle it, and I don’t 
intend to whitewash the reputation of 
a multiple murderer, but there are 
people still living in Montana who re- 
member a fact that Pinkerton never un- 
covered: At least once, Kid Curry did 
something neighborly. 

His hangout in Montana was the 
Little Rocky Mountains, a miniature 
range that juts up suddenly in the 
prairie southwest of Malta and north- 
east of Lewistown. In the Little Rockies 
are two tiny towns, Zortman and Lan- 
dusky. Both have been near-ghost 
camps for years. In the 1880’s Pete Zort- 
man discovered a gold mine which he 
called the Alabama, which produced 
possibly two million dollars. Within a 
decade, Charley Whitcomb discovered 
the Ruby Gulch mine, about two miles 





Secretary-manager of the Montana Press Association 
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JOHN AND LONNIE LOGAN.--ALIAS “THE CURRY GANG” 
SUCH VICIOUS OUTLAWS AS BUTCH CAS- 
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north, which produced upwards of 
$3,500,000 using what was then reputed 
to be the world’s second largest cyanide 
mill.. Wagonloads of real gold bricks 
were freighted out to the railroad towns 
of Malta and Dodson. Although late, 
both towns were roaring replicas of the 
raw Territorial placer camps. It is said 
that there was a saloon entrance every 
40 feet along the streets and a badman 
on every corner, according to research- 
ers for Montana, A State Guide Book. 
The two wild camps were well within 
gunshot hearing distance of each other. 


At Landusky the Kid’s memory is 
still green—and so is the grass on the 
graves of one of his brothers and two 
of his victims. And there the memory 
lingers of one good thing he did: He 
helped a widow brand calves. Her name 
is pronounced Coalsack or Coalchak. 
Maybe someone knows how to spell it, 
but I couldn’t find out. She was a self- 
reliant, hard-working ranch woman who 
asked no favors, but Kid Curry helped 
her brand calves. 


This is little enough for him to have 
on the credit side of his ledger. It seems 
to ke the only entry there, so let it not 
be overlooked. 


‘James D. Horan and Paul Sann, Pictorial History 
of the Wild West (Crown Publishers, 1954), p. 
102. But John K. Rollinson, Wyoming Cattle Trails 
(Caxton Printers, 1948), says (p. 288) Kid Curry 
never drank or smoked. This is a small matter, 
though miraculous if true. There is worse confusion 
coming. 
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Just why the Curry boys went to the 
Little Rockies in the first place is not to 


be established easily, and maybe it 
doesn’t matter. According to James D. 
Horan, who had access to the official 
Pinkerton records when he wrote Des- 
perate Men,’ the Curry boys “drove a 
herd of stolen cattle to Montana, where 
they bought a small, run-down ranch five 
miles from Landusky.” This was in 1888 
(see Pictorial History) or 1890 (see 
Desperate Men). Which Horan book 
d’ya read? 

A man I talked to in that area, who 
had known the Curry boys (and had 
never heard them called Logan), said 
they came as riders for the Circle 
Bar cow outfit. In other words, not as 
rustlers but as working cowboys. 

Still, it looks as if they had already 
been rustlers in Flat Nose George Cur- 
ry’s gang in Wyoming. Harvey Logan, 
called the Kid although he was the 
oldest brother, even borrowed Flat Nose 
George’s last name as an alias, appar- 
ently an indication that he admired 
George. 

Trying to track down facts is as con- 
fusing for the present-day researchers 
as trying to catch the Curry boys was 
for the Pinkertons, but it’s safer, of 
course. Someone may call a researcher 
a liar, but he is not likely to have to 








“James D. Horan, Desperate Men, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1949. 
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ONE HEADBOARD THAT 
DOES NOT DECORATE ANY 
WESTERN BOOTHILL IS THAT 
OF HARVEY LOGAN ---- MON- 
TANA AND WYOMING’S INFA- 
MOUS BAN K ROBBER AND 
RAILROAD STICKUP MAN, 
WHERE DID HE GO? 


Johnny Curry’s grave on the B. M. Phillips ranch 
near Malta, Montana. The old headboard was 
replaced in 1949. Earl Talbott photograph. 





shoot it out. Back-trailing in books even 
mixes up the geography, as here: 

The actual leader of this rampa- 
geous outfit was Harvey Logan. He 
had two brothers, Lonine and John. 
All three of these Missouri boys set- 
tled in Wyoming at a bad spot called 
“Landusky,” known as a rendezvous 
for rustlers, not far from Ther- 
mopolis.” 

Landusky, Montana, is a far piece 
from Thermopolis, Wyoming; it is a far 
piece from any incorporated town in 
Montana, for that matter. As for Lan- 
dusky’s being a “bad spot,” no old Mon- 
tana hand is going to stand still for 
having any Montana locality called that, 
even if the locality is erroneously ceded 
to Wyoming. I will admit that Lan- 
dusky, even now and even with its tiny 
population, is capable of sudden excite- 
ment, not always guaranteed peaceful. 

According to MONTANA, A State 
Guide Book: 

Powell Landusky, for whom the 
{| Montana | town was named, was a 
violent product of a violent time. A 
raw kid at Alder Gulch in the late 
1860’s, he was nicknamed “Pike” be- 
cause he boasted that he “came from 
Pike County, Missouri, by God.” He 
won a reputation as [one of] the 
toughest rough-and-tumble fighters 
in the West. In 1868 . . . captured by 
a war party of Brules, he angrily beat 
one of the braves with a frying pan, 
then whipped off the  warrior’s 













































breechclout to continue the lashing. 

The awed Indians withdrew, and left 

two ponies to propitiate the demoniac 

captive... 

The outlaw Curry boys were fiddle- 
footed and didn’t stay long anwhere. 
They left their Montana ranch to rejoin 
Flat Nose George at Hole-in-the-Wall, 
famed bandit hangout, which is in Wyo- 
ming—and they left Montana just in 
time. For one of them had played fast 
and loose (to coin a phrase) with a 
step-daughter of old Pike Landusky. 
Pike took up his shotgun and went hunt- 
ing Currys but didn’t find any just then. 

There are conflicting statements about 
which Curry was most wanted by Pike. 
According to Desperate Men (1949) by 
James D. Horan, the guilty man was 
Lonny. No, it was the Kid himself, ac- 
cording to Pictorial History of the Wild 
West (1954), by James D. Horan and 
Paul Sann. It was Lonny, according to 
the famous Pinkerton detective named 
Charles A. Siringo, who got well ac- 
quainted with the girl. 

Her name is given as Elfie in Sir- 
ingo’s book, Riata and Spurs,’ and in 
both Horan’s books. But in the Little 
Rockies, where she lived, some people 
speak of her as Elsie. 

The Curry boys returned to Montana 
after the Johnson County War in Wyo- 
ming, and Pike Landusky didn’t shoot. 
It was Kid Curry who did the shooting, 
late in 1894, in a store-saloon run by a 
man called Jew Jake. Legend says that 
Jake, who had one leg, used a shotgun 
for a crutch. Little Rockies people still 
tend to speak of “Jew Jake shot-guns.” 


ming Cattle Trails, p. 287. 
‘This is a wonderful book if you get the right edition 
but exasperating if you don’t. Siringo spent years 
chasing desperadoes for the Pinkertons and told all 
ibout it when he wrote Riata and Spurs. But he 
riticized the Pinkertons bitterly, and when you get 
e of the later editions, lo! all his Pinkerton years 
missing. The only copy of the good edition I 
e ever seen was in Joe Brown’s library at the 
ree Circle Ranch near Birney, Montana. Next 
me I looked the book was missing. Joe Brown 
wked; it certainly was missing. I don’t accuse the 
Pinkertons of snatching that precious copy, but 
| whoever has it please return it immediately to 

Brown? I’d like to borrow it. 
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An early Great Northern R.R. engine and crew 
of the type victimized by the Curry gang. 





This is what happened just after Christ- 
mas, 1894, according to Desperate Men: 
On the afternoon of the twenty-sev- 
enth, Pike was leaning on the bar of 
the clothing store-saloon, run by a 
one-legged merchant. 

Harvey and Johnny Logan and an- 
other Hole-in-the-Wall rustler, Jim 
Thornhill, entered. 

As he passed, Harvey smashed Pike 
in the face. The miner went down 
but came back raging. While Lonny 
and Thornhill held the crowd back 
with six-shooters, Logan went to 
work on the tough fifty - year - old 


miner. It was a brutal brawl with no 
holds barred. Landusky was ham- 


pered by a heavy coat, and Logan 
soon had the old man’s face battered 
into an unrecognizable pulp. Through 
broken teeth Pike begged for mercy. 
But Logan was in the grip of a homi- 
cidal rage which was to flare up 
many times in his dark future. He 
kept beating the old man’s head 
against the floor. With a last burst of 
strength, Landusky managed to open 
his heavy coat and yank out a six- 
shooter. But it had a new mechan- 
ism, and while he fumbled with it, 
Logan calmly blew out his brains.° 
A few old-timers in the Little Rockies 
think this attack was not entirely un- 
provoked. This is the story I heard 
there: 





Desperate Men, p. 198. 

















An early Northern Pacific train and crew of the train robbery period, near Garrison, Montana, 1886. 
The original of this was presented by General Stillwell, whose father was a U.P Trainmaster, to G. 
B. Noll of Missoula. Given by J. C. Foster, Billings. 





Pike Landusky, besides being a gold- 
miner and a tough frontiersman, was 
some kind of law officer, and on one 
occasion he handcuffed the Kid and 
chained him to a wall. Then he beat 
him up while the Kid couldn't fight 
back. The Kid did not forget or forgive. 

After the murder of Landusky, the 
Curry boys were seen no more in the 
Little Rockies for thirteen months. They 
were in Wyoming, holding up banks, 
trains, cattle camps, post offices and 
stores with Flat Nose George’s gang. 

In January, 1896, they returned to the 
Little Rockies to settle a score with a 
man named James Winters,’ who had 
tried to help the law catch up with 
them. 

The plan to get even with Winters 
backfired fatally. He killed Johnny 
Curry with a shotgun blast. Johnny’s 
grave is now marked with a plaque, not 
out of respect to his memory but to 
help tourists find it. 

The Kid and Lonny rode back to 
Wyoming and rustled some more cattle. 
In June, 1897, after an unprofitable 
bank holdup in Belle Fourche, South 
Dakota, the Kid and Lonny and two 
other men spent a few days in the 
Deadwood jail, but they didn’t linger— 
it was not a very strong jail. 

They joined up with Butch Cassidy 
(whose real name was George LeRoy 
Parker) and did some more traveling 
and robbing, which is not pertinent to 
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this story but was exasperating to the 
general public and to the Union Pacific 
Railway, which was also protected by 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency. 

The Pinkertons put Charlie Siringo 
on the trail. Siringo got into circulation 
posing as an outlaw. He acted like a 
man with the law on his trail and so 
was a good one for mingling with, and 
keeping track of, bandits. In 1899 he 
almost caught up with Lonny, who had 
been running a saloon in Hardin, Mon- 
tana. (Or maybe it was Harlem, Mon- 
tana. Which book d’ya read?) Lonny 
got away, but Siringo went to the Little 
Rockies, where he became acquainted 
with Pike Landusky’s step-daughter. 
Later he wrote: 


I had made myself in solid with 
Elfie Curry, as she was called; hence 
read all her letters and was told all 
of her secrets. During my stay, Lon- 
ny’s offspring, a bright little three- 
year-old boy named Harvey after the 
notorious outlaw, wandered into the 
woods and was lost for a night in the 
bitter cold. But he proved to be as 
tough as his daddy, and they found 
him sleeping next to his dog.’ 


Lonny Curry kept drifting, and final- 
ly he went back to Missouri, to the aunt 


“His name was W. H. Winters, according to Charles 
Kelly, Outlaw Trail (published by the author, Salt 
Lake City, 1938), but people in the Little Rockies 
call him Jim. Other authors call him James. Suit 


yourself. 








Some of the Curry Gang may have sat in on such poker games at Malta. 





But these “boys” are rail- 


roaders and ranchhands playing in the back of one of Malta’s numerous saloons of the period. 





who had reared him and his brothers. 
On the morning of February 28, 1900, 
Pinkerton men and Kansas City po- 
liceemen surrounded the house. After 
a short, vicious gun battle, Lonny 
Curry, born Logan, died in the snow. 

The “wanted” posters described him 
as “dark, good looking.” A photograph 
taken as he lay on a slab in the morgue 
shows that he was good looking even 
after he was dead. 

Kid Curry’s killing of Pike Landusky 
had been of local interest, but July 3, 
1901, he made his place in Montana his- 
tory secure. He held up a Great North- 
ern train between Malta and Wagner. 

This is still known as the “Kid Curry 
train robbery,” and you might think, 
from that title, that he did it all him- 
self or that it was the only one he ever 
pulled. You might also think it was the 
biggest train robbery in history, if you 
hear about it in northern Montana. 

But the Kid had the help of a few 
selected, highly qualified companions as 
thoroughly experienced as he was. The 
reason this train holdup stands out in 
Montana is that the gang, usually mas- 
ter-minded by Butch Cassidy, had done 


most of its work in Wyoming. When 
the Kid undertook train robbery so 
close to home—Malta is about 55 miles 
from the Little Rockies—he was fouling 
his own nest. 


With him were Butch Cassidy and 
Harry Longabaugh (the Sundance 
Kid), who were after a stake that would 
pay their way to safety in South Amer- 
ica, and a man with the improbable 
name of Camilla Hanks, who is also 
called Deaf Charlie by some authors of 
Western books. 


According to Desperate Men, Kid 
Curry climbed aboard the baggage car, 
and the Sundance Kid got on as a pay- 
ing coach passenger. Kid Curry crawled 
over the tender and ordered the engineer 
to stop the train. The Sundance Kid 
ran through the coaches, quelling the 
passengers. The express car was un- 
coupled and pulled to where Butch and 
Deaf Charlie were waiting with the 
horses and a suitable quantity of dyna- 
mite. 


"In Riata and Spurs, if you get an early copy that the 
Pinkertons missed. Siringo wrote some other books, 
too. 
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This is the cowtown of Malta about the time of the famous G.N. 
nessed the beginning of the affair along with a bartender, from one of the saloons seen here. 








robbery. George Campbell wit- 





They blew up the safe, tossed the cur- 
rency into a canvas bag, and rode off. 


There were some comedy touches. 
Charles Kelly’s Outlaw Trail says two 
cowboys from Malta galloped out to 
chase the bandits but had to go back 
because they had forgotten their guns. 
Montana was getting mighty civilized 
in 1901! Plenty of men did chase the 
bandits, but rumors linger that most of 
them were careful not to get too close. 


Another matter for amusement: the 
currency taken was not legal tender, 
because the bills had not been signed 
by officers of the bank in Helena to 
which the shipment was consigned. How 
much money the gang got is still a 
question. A Pinkerton poster (offering 
rewards totaling $6,500) said $40,000. 
Other guesses go as high as $85,000. 
Joseph Kinsey Howard said in Montana: 
High, Wide, and Handsome® that the 
amount was $80,000 and that a man in 
Great Falls refused an urgent and high- 
ly remunerative offer from the Kid, 
who was willing to pay any large 
amount to get signatures forged on the 
bills. (Some of the gang did their own 
forging later.) 

Lou Lawrence, publisher of the Big 
Sandy Mountaineer, is a collector of old 
tales and old photographs. He told me 
this story: 

George Campbell, who still lives in 
Big Sandy, is a former land locator and 
deputy sheriff, and these many years 
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a real estate man. The day of the big 
holdup, he stopped in Malta for a few 
hours to wash the dust out of his throat 
and get the feel of being in town again 
after weeks on the range. He was riding 
the rough string for the Circle Diamond 
in those days and, when he stopped at 
Malta, was trailing fifty head of horses 
from the Missouri breaks to Canada. 


Mr. Campbell and the bartender were 
the only occupants of a saloon half a 
block from the Great Northern depot 
when a man came in, dressed in the 
normal costume of a working cowboy, 
said “Howdy” and stood at the front 
window looking out. The man didn’t 
order a drink, didn’t enter into conver- 
sation, just kept an eye on the depot. 
When the west-bound passenger train 
whistled, he quietly let himself out 
the door. 


Campbell and the bartender wan- 
dered to the window to watch the train 
pull in, this being an event deserving of 
attention in those days. The bartender 
remarked that the stranger looked fa- 
miliar but he couldn’t place him. George 
Campbell replied that it was Kid Curry, 
whom he had known casually for sev- 
eral years. 

The two men watched while the bag- 
gage was loaded and the passengers got 
on. When the train was ready to pull 
out, they saw the brakeman hurrying 
toward the locomotive. Just before he 
reached the tender, an arm with a six- 
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The express car dynamited in 


the G.N. robbery of July, 1901. 





shooter at the end of it came around 
the corner of the baggage car and cen- 
tered right between his eyes. The brake- 
man stopped, his mouth dropped open, 
and he stood hitched. His mouth was 
still open when the train pulled out. 

Campbell and the bartender strongly 
suspected that something was going to 
happen. A few hours later, news of the 
holdup at Wagner came to Malta. 

George Campbell also knew what 
would happen next. All available horses 
would be confiscated as mounts for a 
posse. So he promptly hit the saddle 
and headed for Canada with the horse 
herd he had been instructed to deliver 
there. Posses in those days usually con- 
sisted of loafers rounded up in saloons. 
Nobody else wanted to go. The pay was 
$1.50 a day and the job included the 
privilege of spending hours in the sad- 
dle and sometimes getting shot at. Un- 
like the Mounties, such posses seldom 
got their man. This one didn’t get Kid 
Curry. 

A couple of weeks after the big train 
robbery, Kid Curry finally got even 
with Jim Winters, who had killed his 
brother Johnnie. No, this is not ac- 
curately stated. Nobody saw the Kid 
kill Winters. This is the story they tell 
in Landusky: 





Yale University Press, 1943. 


James Winters went outside his house 
one morning to wash his teeth, and 
somebody shot him from ambush. 

Nobody says outright that the Kid 
did the shooting. 

Where Winters is buried was not 
known to the persons to whom I talked. 
Pike Landusky’s grave is on a hillside 
inside a fence that was painted white 
by the Girl Scouts or the 4-H Club— 
there is confusion about this, too. Inside 
and outside the fence are five or six un- 
marked, boulder-strewn graves. Pike’s 
grave has a wooden marker so weath- 
ered that the paint is gone, and only by 
looking with the light just right can you 
discern the lettering that tells his name 
and dates. Winters may be buried 
there, too. 

Well, what happened to Kid Curry 
after the great train robbery and the 
shooting of Winters, who stepped out- 
side his own door with the laudable in- 
tention of washing his teeth? Kid Curry 
disappeared. 

Near Parachute, Colorado, July 7, 
1903, somebody held up a train. Two 
days later, the law caught up with the 
holdup men and there was a gun fight. 
A cowboy known as Tap Duncan was 
wounded and, to avoid capture, shot 
himself in the head. He was identified 
as Harvey Logan, alias Kid Curry. 
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This is the alleged Curry Gang hangout near the Little Rockies, in Northern Montana, photographed 
by Mrs. Grace Frickson about a quarter century ago. 





After that the Cody bank was robbed 
by someone who obviously wasn’t dead 
and might have been Kid Curry. So 
Tap Duncan’s body was dug up and 
photographed and again identified as 
Kid Curry. In 1904, a Pinkerton man 
took the photograph to Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, where the Kid had once escaped 
from jail, and officers there identified it 
as Kid Curry. 

But according to Outlaw Trail, Dr. 
Julius A. Schulke was later held up in 
his office in Thermopolis, Wyoming, and 
induced at gun point to attend a 
wounded man who, he was pretty sure, 
must have died afterward. Dr. Schulke 
thought this was Kid Curry. 

On the other hand, maybe he went to 
South America. Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid apparently did, to the 
Pinkertons’ satisfaction. To the Pinker- 
tons’ greater satisfaction, they were ap- 
parently killed there after robbing sev- 
eral banks. 

Maybe Kid Curry went there,too. The 
only printed statement I can find to this 
effect is in Montana: High, Wide, and 
Handsome: 

The Kid moved on, finally, to Pata- 
gonia in South America. There one 
of the Coburns, operators of the big 
Circle C outfit, was said to have vis- 
ited him several years later. Some 
stories say the Kid died there; one 


Montana friend of the outlaw says he 
died in Denver. Others insist he stil! 
lives.” 

Joseph Kinsey Howard did not cite 
his authority for the statement that the 
Kid went to Patagonia. But in Montana 
the legend lives that he went to some- 
where in South America, and Joe How- 
ard was a conscientious writer. 

Along the north central part of Mon- 
tana the legend thrives. I heard of, but 
never met, several men who claimed 
they received post cards from the Kid 
when he was down there. In Landusky, 
the legend says the good widow Coal- 
chak, whose calves the Curry boys 
helped brand, got post cards from the 
Kid in South America. 


Ten years after the Pinkertons had 
so exhaustively identified the Kid as 
dead, they apparently still weren’t sure. 
In 1914 a Pinkerton man looked up 
George Campbell in Big Sandy—he who 
had seen the Kid in Malta the day of 
the holdup—and tried to persuade him 
to go to South America. The detective 
agency had located a man there who 
they thought was Kid Curry. They 
needed someone who knew him to iden- 
tify him positively before they could 
extradite him. But Mr. Campbell turned 
down the free boat ride. 
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Here are some of the worst of the West’s “last frontier” badmen. From left to right, Harry Longabaugh, 
Billie Carver, Ben Kilpatrick, “Kid Curry” (Harvy Logan) and Butch Cassidy, looking for all the 
world like respectable business men of the period. Historical Society of Montana files. 





And in 1918, the legend says, Kid 
Curry was in Big Sandy visiting old 
friends. 

Looking at the matter from a common- 
sense angle (which may not be the out- 
law angle at all), it seems probable 
that the Kid intended to go far away 
after that train robbery near Malta. The 
Little Rockies had been his nest, to 
which he had returned often. He had 
been fairly safe there, protected by his 
reputation. His killing of Pike Landusky 
aroused local indignation, but who was 
going to chase him through those can- 
yons and get shot while doing it? 

When he robbed a railroad train, 
however, he aroused the corporate rage 
of outside interests. Gun hands as com- 
petent as he was and as clever as 
Charlie Siringo would track him down 
if he sought refuge, as before, in the 
Little Rockies, only fifty-odd . miles 
away. When he held up that train, he 
gave up his pied a terre. 





In the “boothill” cemetery west of Landusky is 
this aged headboard. The inscription reads: 
“Powell Landusky, born March 4, 1844, died Dec. 
27, 1894”, 


So he was going to need some other 
terre for his pied, and maybe he 
planned to find it on another continent. 
Maybe he did find it there. 

What happened to Kid Curry? Did he 
die in Wyoming, in Colorado, or disap- 
pear in South America? Or is he an 
old man, still alive like the legends? 
It’s an intriguing thought and a fasci- 
nating bit of unresolved minutiae, fa- 
miliar to all who study events of the 
Old West, so mingled in fact and fiction. 

[THE Enp | 































PEAMER WRLEXA, OF THE BRENTON THANRPORTATION O.'8 UPPER MIRKOURI RITER LARK 
os 


HARD BITTEN RIVER BOATMEN PRO- 
VIDED A CENTURY OF EXCITEMENT 
IN FIGHTING THE MUDDY MISSOURI 
TO AND FROM “CHICAGO OF THE 
PLAINS” ... 





NP KIVEK TO BENTON 


By Jay Mack Gamble 


This is, essentially, a brief resume of the rough, romantic era of 
river boating on The Mighty Missouri; that “Big Muddy” river so 
inextricably interwoven with much of the significant history of the vast 
region stretching from St. Louis, Missouri, to the Whoop-Up Country 
of frontier Canada. Although some history was made along almost 
every treacherous mile of the Missouri after the Lewis and Clark 
expedition departed from St. Louis on May 14, 1804, the focal point, 
more than a century ago, finally came to rest on the clay banks of the 
upper reaches of the turbulent river. Here, of adobe bricks made from 
the native clay by workmen under Alexander Culbertson, was_ built 
historic Fort Benton—named in honor of Senator Thomas Hart Benton 


of Missouri. 


At the height of the fur-trade, after 
1831, resolute entreprenuers several 
times tried to pierce this region of fa- 
vored beaver streams guarded by the 
savage Blackfeet. Forts Piegan, Mc- 
Kenzie, Campbell and Cotton all proved 
brief and abortive efforts to either pla- 
cate, trade or trap in the upper reaches 
of the Missouri. But the valiant Cul- 
bertson, in May, 1847, placed the tem- 
porary stockade of Fort Lewis, which 
by Christmas Day 1850 was formally 
named Fort Benton: Although late for 
the lavish peak of the fur trade, he es- 
tablished the place which became a 
lodestone of regional history. 
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As Paul Sharp, in his magnificent 
new book Whoop-Up Country, so well 
describes the key years that followed: 


Fort Benton in the post-Civil War years was 
the hub of an overland transportation network 
radiating as spokes in a giant wheel to the busy 
gold fields along the circumference of North Amer- 
ican civilization. Through the treeless, dusty streets 
of this frontier village moved the commerce of 
the continental heartland. To supply freight for 
these trails, toylike, shallow-draft sternwheelers 
fought their way up the Great Muddy, as capricious 
a watercourse as commerce ever forced to do its 
will, Senator Ingalls’ famous description, “a little 
too thick for a beverage and a little too thin for 
cultivation,” paid tribute to its dirty waters. The 
upper river was especially dangerous, for treachery 
lay under the shallow, murky waters in shifting 
sand bars, constantly changing channels, and the 
countless snags on which the fragile “Mountain” 
boat; might be “stove in” without warning. 















FORT BENTON,; 


Perched at the head of navigation, Fort Benton 
was an unusual frontier town. “Chicago of the 
Plains” the village proudly called itself—“the door 
through which the country to the east, west and 
north of it was entered.” Eastern pilgrims always 
watched with mingled emotions the motley crowds 
that greeted their boat as it nosed into the wharf, 
for there stood merchants in high-collared broad- 
cloth coats, French-Canadian and Creole river- 
men wearing bright-colored sashes, tough trappers 
and traders heavily armed and wearing buckskin, 
bullwhackers and muleskinners in coarse rough 
denim, and, in the background, red savages wear- 
ing leggings and blankets. 


This diverse collection of humanity was eloquent 
testimony that Fort Benton was the most cosmo- 
politan city on the plains. Through this inland 
port passed pious missionaries and hunted desper- 
adoes, merchants and gamblers, American soldiers 
and British policemen, hopeful land-seekers and 
speculators, miners, roustabouts, muleskinners, 
bullwhackers, and cowboys. Immigrants from 
nearly every nation of Europe visited it, as well 
as wanderers from China and Negroes from the 
Deep South. The human stream pouring through 
Fort Benton was a constant reminder that the 
northern plains were the commercial hinterland of 
the proud little river town. With justifiable enthusi- 
ans, the local editor could claim that his little 
village “commands the traffic of the country, holds 
the key to the business houses of the Territory... 
[is the] transportation centre of Montana.” 

The Editors. 





Today Fort Benton, Montana, is a 
rather somnolent county-seat whose ap- 
pearance little distinguishes it from a 
host of other western towns. The adobe 
remains of the old fort only hint at 
more exciting days. The student of river 
history who may visit the old levee or 
waterfront can visualize in his mind’s 



















































HEAD OF STEAM NAVIGATION ON THE MISSOURI! RIVER 


eye the day when this was the lively 
head of navigation on the Missouri 
River, a regular port of call for a fleet 
of tall-stacked steamboats whose offi- 
cers and crews racked every nerve to 
make the famous mountain trip which 
brought their craft to the one point in 
the world known as the farthest point 
from tidewater that such vessels could 
reach—almost 3600 miles from the ocean! 

Benton’s history is inextricably linked 
with the steamboat and with the Mis- 
souri River, yet today a steamboat can- 
not reach Fort Benton, unless the boat 
be built above the great Fort Peck Dam 
in Eastern Montana. 

John G. Neihardt, who arrived at 
Benton in 1910 to make a trip down the 
Missouri in an open motorboat (since 
no other water transportation was avail- 
able) said “it could have been almost 
any other town as well.” He thought 
that probably “the shrill shriek of a 
Great Northern locomotive” was the 
best explanation of the change. To Nei- 
hardt “the empty levees told of the 
town’s dead glory,’ and the rivermen 
had been replaced by cowmen.' 


Mr. Gamble prepared this article for us while doing 

graduate work in history at Ohio State University. He 

is now principal of the Clarington, Ohio, public schools. 
This is his first appearance in this publication. 
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In 1940, Captain Donald T. Wright, 
Editor of The Waterways Journal, a 
river trade magazine published in St. 
Louis, arrived in Fort Benton, prepara- 
tory to making a voyage down the Mis- 
souri from the Fort Peck Dam aboard 
a government towboat. He visited ruins 
of the old fort in the lower end of the 
present town, and had a “splendid view 
up the riverfront past the two packet 
boat landings, one below and the other 
just above the present wagon bridge.” 
This bridge had a draw span until the 
1906 flood took it out and it was re- 
placed by a fixed span. The last steam- 
boat to tie up below the bridge, he 
learned, was the United States snagboat 
Mandan in 1921.” 


Fort Benton, according to Chittenden, 
is surpassed by few western towns from 
the standpoint of unique and varied his- 
tory. Yet its significant historical career 
lasted but fifty years. “In that brief 
space it saw more of romance, tragedy 
and vigorous life than many a city of 
a hundred times its size and ten times 
its age.’® 

Before the days of the steamboat, 
transportation on the Missouri was car- 
ried on by a motley assortment of hand- 
propelled craft, including the canoe, the 
mackinaw, the bullboat and the keel- 
boat. The typical canoe was a dugout 
made from a huge log. The mackinaw 
boat was sometimes as large as fifty by 
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Left, an early photo of one of the adobe block- 
houses and walls at old Fort Benton. Above. A 
good picture of an old bullboat. 





twelve feet in size and could carry a 
maximum of fifteen tons of cargo. It 
could travel from 75 to 150 miles down- 
stream in a day. The bullboat, approxi- 
mately thirty by twelve feet, was a very 
different craft from the small bullboats 
used by some of the Indian tribes. It 
was just a frame covered by skins of 
buffalo bulls. Baled furs were taken 
downstream in these strange craft, 
whose freight load would not exceed 
three tons per boat. The keelboat was 
a much more impressive vessel; was 
usually constructed by Pittsburgh ship- 
builders, and ranged in size from sixty 
to seventy feet, with a beam of fifteen 
to eighteen feet and a depth of three to 
four feet. One of these boats would cost 
as much as $3,000. For propulsion there 
was the cordelle, a line 1,000 feet in 
length which was fastened to a mast in 
the center of the boat and pulled by 
men on shore. Poles and oars were also 
used when conditions required. 

An example of the trade carried on 
by such primitive craft is found in Cul- 
bertson’s report that, on June 4, 1850, 
while aboard the steamer El Paso, en 
route from Fort Pierre upstream, he 
met six mackinaw boats of the Union 
Fur Company in the Great Bend with 
1,300 packs of robes.* 


‘John G. Neihardt, 
1910). 68 
* Donald 1 


The River and I, (New York, 


Wright, “River Boat Trip Out of Mon- 


tana and Two Dakotas—1940 Vintage,” in The 
Waterways Journal (St. Louis), LIV, May 4, 1940. 
Hiram Martin Chittenden, History of Early Steam- 
boat Navigation on Missouri River (New York, 


1903), I, 222. 
‘Thaddeus A. Culbertson, Journal of an Expedition 
to the Mauvaises Terres and the Upper Missouri 


in 1850 (Washington, 1952), 114. 




















Above, a good, early picture of a Mackinaw boat 
in the Missouri River. Right, replica of the keel- 
boat Mandan. Montana Historical Society. 





But the Missouri and the Fort Benton 
trade were awaiting the coming of the 
steamboat. In 1819, only eight years 
after Nicholas Roosevelt’s New Orleans 
made its famous voyage from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans, the steamer In- 
dependence had the honor of being the 
first steam-propelled craft ever to stem 
the waters of the mighty Missouri. That 
same year Major Stephen H. Long’s 
United States military mission reached 
Council Bluffs with the Western Engji- 
neer, which was not only one of the 
first but also the strangest steam craft 
ever to ply the river. Apparently for 
the purpose of impressing the Indians, 
Major Long had this boat built with its 
forepeak in the shape of a dragon, and 
the exhaust steam and smoke were dis- 
charged from the monster’s nose and 
mouth.° 


Problems of steam navigation on the 
Missouri, even in its lower stretches, 
were manifold and were further magni- 
fied by the scarcity of water and the 
great number of sandbars, snags and 
other obstructions to be found further 
upstream. George Fitch wrote a classic 
description of the troubles encountered, 
in the American Magazine, of April, 
1907, when he said: 


Of course the Missouri is navigible. 
The trouble is that those who have 
tried it have spent too much time 
trying to change the river to conform 
to the steamboats when they should 
have been making over the steam- 
boats to conform to the river. The 
Missouri River steamboat should be 









































shallow, lithe, deep-chested, and ex- 
ceedingly strong in the sternwheel. It 
should be hinged in the middle and 
should be fitted with a suction dredge 
so that when it cannot climb over a 
sandbar it can assimilate it. The Mis- 
souri River steamboat should be able 
to make use of a channel, but should 
not have to depend on it. A steamer 
that cannot, on occasion, climb a steep 
clay bank, go across a cornfield and 
corner a river that is trying to get 
away, has little excuse for trying to 
navigate the Missouri.° 


The appearance of the first steam- 
boats on the Upper Missouri must have 
marked a great occasion for all who ob- 
served them, whether Indians or white 
settlers. Chittenden describes the im- 
pression thus made by saying, “In the 
midst of this virgin wildness a noble 
steamboat appears, its handsome form 
standing high above the water in fine 
outline against the verdure of the 
shore; its lofty chimneys pouring forth 
clouds of smoke in an atmosphere un- 
used to such intrusion, and its progress 
against the impetuous current ex- 
hibiting an extraordinary display of 
power.” 

It took a good many years to estab- 
lish Fort Benton as the head of navi- 
gation inasmuch as the earliest steam- 
boats found it impossible to get that far 





Bruce Opie Nelson, Land of the Dacotahs (Minne- 
apolis, 1946), 97-98. 

"Vestal, The Missouri (New York, 1945), 52. 

* Chittenden, History of Steamboat, 110-111. 











“View of Ft. Union: The Assiniboines Breaking Up Their Camp”, was the title given this fine early 

painting by the Swiss artist Bodmer, who visited the fur forts along the upper Missouri in the early 

1830’s. It was almost three decades after the river boats reached here that they finally got upriver 
to Benton. 










upstream. They had to stop at the high- 
est point they could reach; whereupon 
their passengers and freight had to be 
transported overland to destination. 
Prominent travelers used the steamboat 
as a means to reach and study the 
strange new country. Prince Maxi- 
milian, of Wied, was one of the famous 
and was aboard the Yellowstone in 
1832. He described Fort McKenzie as 
being located 100 English miles from 
the highest chain of the Rockies but 
only fifteen or twenty miles to the be- 
ginning of the mountains; a good day’s 
journey from the falls of the Missouri.* 
Edward Harris accompanied the great 
naturalist Audubon on a trip to the 
Upper Missouri in 1843 and the influ- 
ence of the steamboat on their trip is 
well illustrated by his journal which 
chronicles that the party, which came 
to Wheeling, Virginia, by stagecoach, 
left that city aboard the steamer Eve- 
line for Cincinnati; went from Cincin- 
nati to Louisville on the Pike; from 
Louisville to St. Louis on the Gallant; 
and finally departed St. Louis for the 
Missouri River on April 25 aboard the 
Omega, Captain Sire in charge. The 
Omega was delayed three days at Ver- 
milion Point by a “burned boiler” and 
reached Fort Union on June 12, just a 
little less than seven weeks out of St. 


Louis.® 
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On June 7, 1851, the famed Catholic 
priest and explorer, Father De Smet, 
left St. Louis on the steamer St. Ange 
for the Rockies. This boat reached the 
mouth of the Poplar River, believed to 
have been the highest point reached by 
steamboat up to that time. In 1853, the 
El Paso reached a point five miles above 
the mouth of the Milk River and this 
became the head of navigation for six 
years. Culbertson’s Journal says that 
the El Paso reached a point 2,700 miles 
above St. Louis in thirty-five days run- 
ning time and a board was nailed to a 
conveniently located cottonwood tree, 
giving details of the trip. John Durach 
was captain of the boat, and the Fort 
Benton freight was landed above the 
mouth of Milk River “which was said to 
pass within forty miles of Fort Benton.”'’ 

In 1859 the Chippewa got within fif- 
teen miles of Fort Benton, reaching a 
point 3,560 miles from the ocean and 
2,565 feet above sea level. “The Chip- 
pewa had reached a point farther from 
the sea by a continuous water cruise 
than any other boat had ever been.”'' 
On July 2, 1860, the Chippewa and the 
Key West made fast to the bank in 
front of the old post at Fort Benton. 











* Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in the Interior 
of North America (Cleveland, 1906), 92. 

“Edward Harris, Up the Missouri With Audubon é 
(Norman Okla., 1951), 11-7. { 

” Culbertson, Journal, 114-115. 

" Chittenden, History of Steamboat, I, 219. 

















An early drawing of furtrading 
days at Fort Benton. To be 
accurate the date had to be 
after July, 1860, when the 
CHIPPEWA and KEY WEST 
finally reached there. 
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This frontier outpost had finally become 
the official head of navigation. In 1866 
the steamer Peter Balen, on a flood 
stage, went thirty-one miles above Ben- 
ton and within six miles of the Great 
Falls. But the head of navigation, for 
all practical commercial purposes, con- 
tinued to be the old fort. 


In 1856 a prospector appeared at Fort 
Benton with $1,500 worth of gold dust. 
The discovery of rich goldfields within 
100 miles south of the fort was to have 
an astonishing effect on the trading post 
and the steamboats, six years later. 

Prior to 1864 only six steamers had 
arrived at Fort Benton with cargoes for 
the Indian agents and the traders and 
to pick up loads of furs. In 1866 and 
1867, because of the rush to the gold 
fields, the number of steamers arriving 
jumped to seventy. Ten thousand min- 
ers, alone, found passage to the Montana 
Territory diggings. At times there 
would be thirty or forty steamboats be- 
tween Fort Benton and the mouth of 
the Yellowstone River, a region that 
was still largely a primeval wilderness. 

The log of the steamer Deer Lodge, 
which departed from Fort Benton on 
May 20, 1866, illustrates this condition. 
When the Deer Lodge backed out, the 

John and the Cora were just arriv- 
ing at Fort Benton; the Waverley was 
at Eagle Creek; the Mollie Dozier and 
the W. J. Lewis at Fort Galpin; the 
Marcella at Fort Charles; the Big Horn 
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above the Big Muddy; the Only Chance, 
thirty miles below Union; the Favorite 
and the Ontario, seventy miles below; 
the Racony and the Iron City, 130 miles 
below; the Amelia Poe and the Walter 
B. Dance near White Earth River; the 
Jennie Brown, the Peter Balen and the 
Gold Finch in Big Bend; the Miner be- 
low Fort Clark; the Luella above Fort 
Rice; the Helena at Fort Rice; the Tom 
Stevens, forty miles below Fort Rice; 
the Huntsville at Grand River; the Lil- 
lie Martin at the island below Grand 
River; the Sunset, twenty miles below 
Swan Lake Bend; the Agnes at Devil’s 
Island; the Ned Tracy and the Mary 
McDonald above Big Cheyenne; the 
Marion, thirty miles above Fort Sully; 
the Jennie Lewis, above Pierre; the Gal- 
latin below Fort Sully; the Rubicon at 
Cadet Island; the Lexington above Great 
Bend; the Montana below Crow Creek; 
and the Ben Johnson at Bon Homme 
Island.'* Chittenden describes this pic- 
ture thus: 


To one who could have been set down in the 
unbroken wilderness along the banks of the river, 
where nothing dwelt except wild animals and 
wilder men, where the fierce Indian made life a 
constant peril, where no _ civilized habitation 
greeted the eye, it would have seemed marvelous 
and wholly inexplicable to find this river filled 
with noble craft, as beautiful as any that ever 
rode the ocean, stored with all the necessities of 
civilization, and crowded with passengers as cul- 
tured, refined and well dressed as the cabin list 
of an ocean steamer. What could it mean? Whence 
came this handful of civilization and what brought 
it here? Certainly a most extraordinary scene, 
flashed for a moment before the world and then 
withdrawn forever.” 
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These are Mississippi River “luxury liners” as depicted in an old print, but they differed little from 
the best of the Missouri river fleet in its heyday. 





The first boat into the teeming port of 
Benton each season had all the advan- 
tages of trade, made the Indians and fur 
traders happy, brought fresh supplies to 
the troops and, above all, enabled would- 
be gold miners to reach their claims 
more quickly. Most exciting were the 
races upstream as soon as navigation 
opened. As a boy in St. Louis in 1866, 
Louis A. Rosche noticed two interesting 
river advertisements in the Missouri Re- 
publican during March. The first one 
read: 

For Fort Benton: Fine new side- 
wheeler, Wm. J. Lewis, Herndon, mas- 
ter. Having cargo completed, will 
leave St. Louis as above, on Tuesday, 
March 27th at twelve o'clock precisely. 
This boat has very superior accommo- 
dations for passengers and will. be 
loaded to three feet only. 

The other advertisement said: 

For Fort Benton, steamer Mollie 
Dozier, Dozier master, will leave St. 
Louis for Fort Benton direct on Tues- 
day, 27th, 4 p.m. positively. This boat 
is new and will load only to three feet 
going through without detention. 
Rosche sensed a race on the 2,300- 

mile trip where an hour’s delay might 
mean the loss of a fortune. He man- 
aged to secure a job as decksweep on 
the Lewis which left at 4:30 p.m. on 
the 27th instead of at noon as adver- 
tised, while the Dozier delayed its de- 
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parture by one day. There were darky 
roustabouts on the Lewis and, as she 
passed by the still-moored Dozier, they 
sang: 

We’se bound fo’ de gold fiel’s 

Fas’ as we kin go. 

No matter how soon we git dar 

Da’s still gwine be too slow. 

The Lewis had 260 tons of freight, 
while the Dozier carried 240 tons, each 
at the rate of twelve cents per pound. 
The contest between the two boats is 
said to have been the longest steamboat 
race in history. Above Omaha Mission, 
the Dozier caught up with the Lewis 
and it was nip and tuck from there on. 
At one place the Dozier took the left of 
of an island, the Lewis chanced the 
right, and the former boat got back in 
the main river more than two miles 
ahead of her rival. At 4:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, May 31, the Lewis came in 
sight of Fort Benton, the largest boat 
ever above the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone and carrying the largest freight 
cargo. The Dozier arrived just 33 hours 
and 45 minutes later. It took nine weeks 
to make the trip, only a little more than 
two weeks to return to St. Louis." 

On April 29, 1866, a freight wagon 
drawn by four mules arrived at Fort 
Benton from Confederate Gulch with 





* Chittenden, History of Steamboat, II, 273. 
® Tbid., 11, 274. 
“ Robert Hereford, Old Man River (Caldwell, Idaho, 


1943), 92-118. 














two and one-half tons of gold dust, 
worth $1,500,000. It went down the 
river by steamboat.'® Captain Grant 
Marsh, whose life story on the Missouri 
and other western rivers occupies a 
good-sized volume,'® collected fares in 
gold dust from 230 miners on the Luel- 
la’s 1866 trip. He made a clear profit 
on the trip of $24,000. The Ida Stock- 
dale, 1867, made a net profit of $42,594 
for one St. Louis-Fort Benton trip, the 
largest sum ever cleared by a mountain 
steamboat and equal to twice the cost of 
the boat which had just arrived, brand- 
new, from Pittsburgh. Captain Marsh 
was paid $1,200 per month as master and 
pilot. The cabin fare was $300, while 
deck passage could be had for $75. 
Freight rates ranged from ten to fif- 
teen cents per pound. Steamboats which 
earned as much as $40,000 in one sea- 
son were the Chippewa, Benton, Wel- 
come, Florence, Only Chance, Far West, 
Western, Mary McDonald, Fontanelle, 
and Nellie Peck, nearly all of which 
were light draught and fast stern- 
wheelers.'? 


P Bae 





In 1867 the steamer Octavia carried 
the largest cargo which ever came to 
Fort Benton by steamboat. This vessel 
was owned by Captain Joseph La Barge, 
whose life is immortalized in Chitten- 
den’s History of Steamboat Navigation 
on the Missouri. The Octavia’s clear 
one-season profit of $47,000 enabled La 
Barge to pay the cost of the vessel 
which had been built to replace another 
which burned without insurance. La 
Barge’s life story reads almost like a 
fairy tale. In 1864 his steamer Effie 
Deans had chalked up a record run for 
the season which included a 4,750-mile 
round trip on the Missouri; 2,522 miles 
on the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico 
and back; 600 miles on the Gulf from 
Orleans to Mobile and return; and 676 
miles on Alabama rivers from Mobile 
north to Montgomery and return, amas- 
sing a grand total for the year of some 


“Granville Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier 


(Cleveland, 1925), II, 31. 

" Joseph Mills Hanson, The Conquest of the Missouri 
(New York, 1946), 5. 

" Vestal, The Missouri, 285-286. 
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The busy, teeming streets of Fort Benton during the peak years 
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The history of the steamer Josephine 
is said to have been the most colorful 
of any steamboat ever to arrive at Fort 
Benton. This boat’s story is inextric- 
ably intertwined with the lives of two 
of the Upper Missouri’s most noted 
characters, Captains Joe La Barge and 
Grant Marsh. The Josephine was built 
at Pittsburgh in 1873 on order of La 
Barge for use by Marsh in working 
with a Northern Pacific survey party to 
be escorted by the Seventh Cavalry led 
by General George A. Custer. Captain 
Marsh designed the boat especially to 
meet navigation conditions on the shal- 
low Yellowstone River; the result was 
a sternwheeler of 214 tons burden, 183 
by 31 feet in hull size, and with a 
draught of less than four feet. The Jose- 
phine had two engines and two boilers, 
carrying a steam pressure of 160 
pounds. First arrival of the new boat 
at Fort Benton was in 1874 and that 
winter General Philip Sheridan ar- 
ranged to charter the steamer for gov- 
ernment service the following season. 


The Josephine was used to survey the 
Yellowstone River and reached a point 
483 miles from the mouth of that stream 
and 46 miles above famed Pompey’s Pil- 
lar, doubtless the extreme head of navi- 
gation on the Yellowstone. The steamer 
even ascended the Big Horn River for 
twelve miles. Strangely enough, when 





the 1875 service for the United States 
government was completed, the Jose- 
phine went to work for the Canadian 
government, which was then opening up 
the Canadian Northwest. She moved 
troops and supplies up the Missouri in 
this project. In 1876 the Josephine, 
along with the famed Far West, Car- 
roll, Yellowstone and E. H. Durfee, 
played no small part in the military 
operations against the Sioux Indians, 
and was of major assistance to Generals 
Crook, Terry, Gibbon and Custer. 

Arrivals by the Fort Benton packet 
Josephine continued until 1883 when 
the Coulson Packet Company, owners of 
the boat at that time, was facing disso- 
lution. However, the following year an 
improvement program on the Upper 
Missouri was begun by the federal gov- 
ernment, and the sturdy old steamer 
was pressed into service to carry rock 
and supplies for use in building wing 
dams to confine the water in a proper 
channel. 

The end of river transportation to 
Fort Benton was seen in 1887 when 
James J. Hill’s Manitoba Railroad made 
a great leap westward and cut off the 
last competition-free water route, that 
from Bismarck to Fort Benton. The 
Josephine was laid up at the govern- 
ment boatyard below Fort Benton in 
the fall of 1889 and apparently forgot- 
ten until two years later when the boat 
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Front Street and the busy levees on the river bank at right. In the major 


buildings at left were the famed Choteau House, T. C. Power & Brother, Murphy-Neel & Co., and 
other prominent business establishments. In the distant background were the ruins of the old ’dobe fort. 
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was repaired and made its last depar- 
ture from the old fort on May 22, 1891. 
In 1907 the Josephine, “which had over- 
come all the hazards of the Missouri 
River for 34 years—a tremendous old 
age for a Missouri River packet,” was 
cut down by an ice floe at Running 
Water, South Dakota. Even then the 
boiler and engines were salvaged and 
shipped to Alaska where they were 
placed in service on a new frontier as 
the propulsive power for a steamboat 
on the Yukon River.'* 


The men who went to Fort Benton by 
steamboat had to be of a special breed. 
Captain William L. Heckman, himself 
a famed Missouri River master and pilot 
and one who piloted one of the last tow- 
come all the way down the 
Missouri from the Fort Peck Dam, said 
that mountain trips were “the most fas- 
cinating, profitable and dangerous trips 
made by _ steamboats.” After 

St. Charles, Missouri, not far 
above the mouth of the Missouri, a man 
in charge of one of the first steamboats 
was on his own. He had a long trip 
him; he was entrusted with 
the fate of some 250 or 300 passengers; 
he had to have skillful pilots; he had to 
“rustle up” wood for fuel in parts of 
the country that were almost destitute 
of such a thing; he had to battle sick- 
ness such as cholera and smallpox; and 
at all times he had to be prepared to 
fight hostile Indians. 


boats to 


evel 


passing 


ahead of 


Captain Heckman said that the two 
pilots who made the most mountain 
trips were Captains Joe La Barge and 
William Rodney Massie. The hazards 
of the profession were illustrated by 
what happened to Pilot Matt James 


| Fk. Overholser, “History of Steamboat Josephine 
Most Colorful of Any in Missouri or Yellowstone 
River Trade,” in River Press, Fort Benton, Mon- 
na, October 9, 1938. 
liam L. Heckman, Steamboating Strty-Five Years 
Vissouri’s Rivers (Kansas City, 1950), 248-253. 
| F. Overholser, “Benton’s Dream About Renewed 
Navigation of Missouri River Faded in 1909 After 
veral Attempts,” a news story. 





who received a check for $6,685 in pay- 
men for his services on a mountain trip, 
went up town the next day to cash the 
check and promptly died of the cholera. 
Captain Heckman concluded, “A river 
pilot is born, not made, and, if he does 
not have that sixth sense, he had better 
plow corn or nowadays ride a tractor.”*” 


An abortive attempt to revive Fort 
Benton’s faded glories was made in 1907 
when the 120-foot former Ohio River 
packet O.K. arrived on August 17, the 
first steamer to tie up at the old levee 
for eighteen years. Captain George H. 
Stevens, who had purchased the boat to 
carry supplies to homesteaders along 
the Missouri below Fort Benton, was 
greeted by a crowd of well wishers de- 
spite the arrival time, 6 am. In 1908 
the O.K. was damaged when high water 
swept the boat against a bridge pier. 
While waiting for ship carpenters to 
make repairs the little vessel was de- 
stroyed by fire on the night of June 30. 


However, on July 18, 1908, Benton 
residents were brought to the riverfront 
by the booming whistle of the govern- 
ment snagboat Mandan which arrived 
on an expedition to clear the river of 
obstructions and herald the possibility 
of a resumption of navigation. Later in 
the year the steamer Expansion, from 
Bismarck, North Dakota, commanded 
by no less than the veteran Captain 
Grant Marsh, attempted a trip, but the 
old wing dams had broken and the 
boat failed to get above the mouth of 
Milk River. 


In 1909 one more attempt was made 
to renew the river trade to the inland 
town. This was done by the diminutive 
Baby Rose. That boat was wrecked by 
ice floes. “Since then all the old river- 
men have passed away, and their hope 
that ‘we'll be going back to Fort Benton 
some day,’ never came true. So the 
dream faded.’’*” 


[THe Enp] 





















































LEGISLATORS — TAKE HEED! 

The Halls for the Legislative bodies 
have been prepared with considerable 
labor and skill, and reflect great credit 
upon the good taste of the parties who 
had charge of them. The desks and chairs 
for the members, the external and inter- 
nal decorations and all the matters con- 
nected with the same, have been ar- 
ranged in the most satisfactory manner. 
The American flag will wave over each 
house while it is in session. The national 
coat of arms has been placed over the 
entrance to the chambers, and the eagle 
holds in his firm beak the patriotic motto, 
“E Pluribus Unum.” The air of comfort 
that circulates through the mind of the 
visitor as he gazes upon the members, 
creates a desire to share with them their 
easy seats. Viewed as a whole, we are 
highly pleased with the appearance of 
the law-makers, and do not think that 
they will ruin the Territory by their leg- 
islation. Most of them are Democratic in 
politics, and this is the chief objection 
that would be raised against them. The 
only black sheep in the flock is Wilkin- 
son of the Council, but his calibre is so 
limited that he is of no account in the 
Legislature or out of it. He has the royal! 
blood of King Log in his veins. 


—Montana Post. 
Virginia City, 
November 10, 1866. 


NUGGETS 


YY Che Pioneer Press divulges 


y ; 
from frontier placering 





both nuggets and fool’s gold 





ne) 
) There was an ebullient, personal quality in Montana’s frontier} 
{newspapers that simply doesn’t exist today. 
) travesty, but a tragedy, for there is ample room in a youthful ) 
state for journalism with blood, guts, bone—yes, and belly laughs, } 
too. These rough nuggets have been culled at random from the{ 
voluminous bound volumes in the State Historical Library. They} 
are only typical. A deeper sampling would produce undeniable } 


It is not only a 


gems. ( 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGE 


Americans take the automobile for granted. It is 
almost an absolute part of our everyday life. A recent 
excursion into Bozeman papers of half a century ago, 
however, reveals what impact this new machine, that 
was then replacing the horse, had on community life. 
Here are five news stories picked at random from the 
papers at Bozeman for May, 1905. 


Sam Mendenhall is sporting a hand- 
some new automobile which he _ pur- 
chased last week from H. W. Turner of 
Butte. With the assistance of Howard 
Pierce a chauffeur [sic] Mr. Mendenhall 
made the trip from Butte to this city last 
Sunday in about seven hours. 

The Avant Courier, 





Mrs. Walter Cooper and Miss Cooper 
escaped serious injury last Friday, in a 
carriage accident. Their driver had just 
stopped his team in front of Elks’ hall, 
when S. A. Mendenhall’s new auto came 
out of the car barn. Another auto was 
standing only a few feet away, and the 
street car was on the track. The Cooper 
team became frightened by Mr. Menden- 
hall’s machine and turned onto the side- 
walk, breaking the tongue and double 
trees. One line broke and the driver was 
compelled to run the team around in a 
circle until someone could catch the bits, 
and prevent a runaway. It was a very 
narrow escape for all concerned. 

Bozeman Chronicle, 


The handsome new automobile of H. 
A. Pease arrived in Bozeman, last week, 





















and was much admired by lovers of the 
horseless carriage. The new machine is 
a 20 H. P. Oldsmobile, reputed to be 
among the best ever, and uses gasoline 
for motive power, besides combining all 
that is new and up-to-date in the manu- 
facturing of automobiles, so that Mr. 
Pease really has one of the finest ma- 
chines ever brought to the state. As it 
has two large seats, there is an abun- 
dance of room for passengers, who, by 
the way, will have to entrust themselves 
to the care of Mr. Pease, as he intends to 
be his own chauffeur. It is understood 
there are several other Bozeman gentle- 
men who contemplate the purchase of 
automobiles this season, while there are 
one or two already enroute to this city. 
Bozeman Chronicle, 
May 24, 1905. 





Mr. H. A. Pease, the popular old time 
jeweler of Bozeman has been treating 
his friends during the past week to a 
ride in his fine new automobile. The 
machine is a 20 horse power Oldsmobile, 
and will carry quite a heavy load of pas- 
sengers. Mr. Pease and his grandson 
Claude Steffens have been taking les- 
from an experienced chauffeur, 
and expect to run the automobile them- 


selves. 


sons 


The Avant Courier, 
May 29, 1905. 





And still they come; the more, the 
merrier. Last week a 15 H. P. Queen 
automobile, weight 1,500 pounds, was re- 
ceived by Merritt W. Penwell, of Boze- 
man. It is certainly a beauty and has all 
the new fangled attachments which go 
to make the latest and best improved 
macnines. 

Bozeman Chronicle, 
May 31, 1905. 





The river commenced to block up with 
ice on the last day of the old year, and 
kept continually raising until it stands 
now at but two or three feet below high 
water of Spring. It is now a solid sheet 


of ice and can be crossed with teams. In 
consequence wood for fuel is cheapened 
for it is obtainable on the Chauntee and 
other streams nearer on that side of the 
river, which was not so convenient before 
wagons could cross. 

Your skating rink cannot compete with 
our natural one—at least our youth who 
have tried both so claim. Nos veremos. 

—Helena Weekly Herald 
Jan. 7, 1869 





A GALA NIGHT ON ICE 


Many of our amateur as well as more 
proficient “skatists” rallied at the park 
last evening about eight o’clock, lit up 
bonfires, and passed several hours there 
in most delightful and health-giving 
recreation. While all parties seemed to 
enjoy themselves without restraint or 
impediment, in judging by their “tracks” 
we concluded that it was an occasion 
which had called out our fleetest and 
most agile performers in that the most 
popular of winter sports. Of those who, 
last evening, exhibited a remarkable 
high order of grace, skill and dexterity, 
such as we have rarely seen equalled and 
never excelled, we feel safe in partic- 
ularizing our young billiard novice, John 
McLean, who showed really extraordi- 
nary nerve and proficiency in the execu- 
tion of those many difficult evolutions 
only indulged in by accomplished and 
daring lovers of sport; but Johnny did 
what we never before saw undertaken 
on skates. While under smart headway, 
and with slight effort, he turned a com- 
plete handspring, alighting nicely on his 
feet and pursuing his way with a grace- 
ful equilibrium. At one time we were 
not a little amused at the novel sight of 
eight or ten couples engaged in a grand 
“waltz around,” keeping as perfect time 
and step as if dancing to the music of 
Bray’s celebrated band. We are pleased 
to note the fact that our citizens — the 
young folks in particular — are at least 
disposed to appreciate and liberally 
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patronize a well arranged and properly 
conducted skating rink; and we trust 
that those public spirited gentlemen who 
have taken the pains and incurred the 
expense necessary to provide such a 
source of wholesome recreation and en- 
joyment may be handsomely remuner- 
ated therefor. 

Helena Weekly Herald, 

January 7, 1869. 


* of * 


LAMENT FOR OLD UTICA! 

The worthy denizens of Utica look with 
dismay upon the too persistent symptoms 
of impending dissolution. For some time 
past it has been well known that that 
town has been suffering with an acute 
attack in inannition [sic]. The sinews of 
public enterprise are at present palsied, 
and nothing short of Gabriel’s trump 
can ever thrill it with the pristine vigor 
and robustness of former days. Ah! too 
soon nothing will remain of its once mag- 
nificent splendor but Judge Ferguson, 
Jack Murphy and Hauserman’s ditch. 
The town is already moribund. Success 
never follows a community where they 
dig their potatoes on Sunday. The spec- 
tacle is truly pitying of Utica’s persist- 
ency, even in the throes of death, in 
claiming the title of “Sporting Center of 
the Judith Basin.” Utica “comes off her 
perch” along with the cattle kings. How 
are the mighty fallen! You may rest as- 
sured that no one will do the town more 
honor in keeping green the memories of 
her past greatness than the once un- 
tamable cowboy. O tempora! O mores! 
O Utica! O Shelton! 


—Fergus County Argus, 
October 9, 1890 








Many people hold to the opinion that the Old 
West was a raw frontier of gambling dens, saloons 
and honkytonks, of painted ladies, red-blooded 
bronc-fighters, yellow-livered gunmen, dog-dirty 
miners and such ilk. Now, Glendive, Montana, 
which, in 1886, had just seen the last of the rough 
buffalo hunters and river boat sharks replaced 
by a wild and wooly horde of trailherders and 
Texas cowboys, was a pretty typical frontier 
town. But were they upset by the peregrinations 
of the cowpokes? No, indeed! It was the state of 
public morals being destroyed by a devilish device 
known as a roller skating rink that aroused the 
Glendive TIMES to run the articles which follow: 

At about 10:30 Thursday night the 
inhabitants were again startled by the 
alarm of fire, which was sounded to 
the remotest parts of the town by the 
shrieking of the locomotive. It proved 
to be the skating rink, which burned 
like shavings. Loss over $3,000, insured 
for $2,500. At one time the school house, 
just across the street, costing $10,000, 
seemed doomed, but the prompt and ef- 
fective measures taken saved it. Parties 
made their way to the belfry and water 
being passed to them they saturated the 
exposed woodwork and it was saved, but 
it received quite a scorching. The rink 
was insured for $2000 and $500 on con- 
tents in the South British, National and 
City of London companies. There are 
many suppositions as to the cause of the 
fire but none of them have been estab- 
lished. This leaves to every man his 
own idea. It is hoped that this is the last 
fire for the year.—April 11, 1886. 


We hope that the loss of the rink is 
fully covered by insurance and we think 
it is. That being the case we can but 
consider its exit as a Godsend. Many 
a man whose duties take him from home 
breathes freer now. It will part no more 
families; no more women will neglect 
their home and all that word implies. 
Harmless in itself but potent for evil by 
reason of the opportunities and associa- 
tions brought about by it, makes it an 
























































evil gladly dispensed with, and so it 
should be all over the land. The disbe- 
liever may rant about the despoilation 
and disruption of happy homes by min- 
isters of the Down’s stripe, the Chris- 
tian may retaliate in kind, and the tem- 
perance people may loudly proclaim the 
crimes induced by the influence of 
liquor, but ever in our midst there is 
a factor more potent as a destroyer of 
household Gods—that which man most 
cherishes—home and fireside, and that 
factor is the skating rink. Now that it 
is gone let us hope that it will never 
survive its ashes.—April 11, 1886. 








When the fire alarm sounded on Thurs- 
day night of last week, people jumped 
from their beds in alarm fearing an- 
other destruction of burning houses, 
perhaps another block, but when it was 
discovered to be the rink, all breathed 
freer for some reason or other. Some 
gave audible expression to the state- 
ment that “if there was a building in 
town that could be spared it was the 
rink,” and that is the feeling of the mass 
of the people. The rink was fortunately 
properly insured, so that sympathy 
caused by loss to the individual owners 
is lost sight of —April 18, 1886. 





April 18, 1886 
Editor Times: 

I think the readers of both the papers 
which are published in our little burg 
must have been somewhat amused 
when they read the views of ye editors 
on the loss of that great institution, the 
Glendive roller rink, seeing how widely 
you differed from each other in your 
respective ideas, viz: one considered it 
a great loss to the town, the other con- 
sidering it as a Godsend. Now “Extra 
Good” takes it for granted that it is a 
loss to the town as a building, and that 
every right minded person in the town 
sincerely sympathizes with the owners 
for the loss of which they have sus- 
tained (financially) if anything was 


lost by the fire, but as a skating rink 
“Extra Good” thinks it can be spared 
without causing the slightest inconveni- 
ence to any one except the owners of 
the building. That roller skating was a 
craze a few months ago cannot be 
doubted, for all over this country in al- 
most every town and village buildings 
have been erected and devoted to roller 
skating. Now amusement of a right 
quantity and quality is essential to both 
sexes and every age. Too much even 
of a good quality, like too much food, 
may be a great evil, and a very little of 
a wrong quality, like poison or tainted 
food, may be a great evil. Nothing at 
first sight seems more harmless than 
roller skating. Newspapers, preachers, 
pleasure seekers, old and young, great 
and small, voted it to be a first class 
amusement. But alas! for the vain harm- 
less pleasure. It was not a great while 
before reports came from all the coun- 
try of the baneful, demoralizing, degrad- 
ing influence it was producing among 
all classes of people, and it soon became 
evident that no institution worse in re- 
spect to health, morals, social life, and 
detraction from everything that is good, 
had been set up in town, city or village 
for many years. In the larger cities of 
this country the demoralizing physical 
effects soon became apparent and young 
ladies in responsible positions were for- 
bidden to attend them. Eminent physi- 
cians gave their opinion as to the ef- 
fects produced by the excessive exer- 
cise, saying that exposure and drafts in 
these places have greatly increased dis- 
eases. The moral effect of the rink has 
also been in the wrong direction. Nu- 
merous are the homes that have been 
broken up. Many divorces, many tem- 
porary, and many permanent separa- 
tions, many elopements have taken 
place through the channel which has 
teen furnished by the rink; in fact so 
demoralizing had its influence become 
that in Madison, Wis., and Providence, 
R. L., the common councils took action 
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to drive the rinks out of the cities. It 
has also led to extravagance among 
large classes of people who are not able 
to endure it, and various kinds of legiti- 
mate business are interfered with by 
the fact that all the money in the towns 
is used up by these rinks. Evidences of 
this have been given in this town, and 
our tradesmen know it from experience. 
This could not be otherwise; it was but 
the natural outcome of such a craze. But 
then what is the use of thus wasting 
time and paper in dotting down these 
facts; will they stand any show when 
compared with the views of the Inde- 
pendent editor, which he rushed into 
print last week. While the roller rink 
craze has been condemned most soundly 
by the spiritual adviser of his own 
creed, he upholds it, and while all the 
leading papers of the country have de- 
nounced it, we have here a weekly sheet 
who upholds it. Where is the mistake? 
Is it in the editors of the leading jour- 
nals of the day, or is it in the editor of 
the Independent? Methinks the lan- 
guage quoted by him in his article last 
week on the rink that the “extra good 
people” who remarked it was a good 
thing the rink was burned, were such 
narrow minded specimens of humanity 
should have been born before the flood, 
are as applicable to him as any other 
words could possibly be, for he too 
came into the world too late, so late he 
has not as yet been able to catch up 
with the opinion of the masses of the 
people, nor with his brother editors. 
Respectfully, 

One of the Extra Good. 


The skating rinks at Glendive and 
Dillon burned within the past week. 
There is little mourning except for the 
loss of property. The skating craze is 
over and the rinks were kind of Devil’s 
Cathedrals anyhow. 

—Deer Lodge New Northwest, 
April 25, 1886 





DANCING SCHOOL 

Prof. McCrory opens on Friday eve- 
ning next, his dancing school, at the room 
of the Helena Assembly, on upper Bridge 
street. Those desiring to join are re- 
quested to be on hand at 7 o'clock p. m. 
The terms are very reasonable. The Pro- 
fessor is a gentleman well known to our 
citizens, and we have no doubt that he 
will be as successful with his school the 
coming season as he was last winter and 
the year before. Particular pains will be 
taken in teaching the fancy dances, 
which are such favorites in this moun- 
tain country, and intricate but delightful 
changes in the common quadrille. The 
etiquette of the ballroom has changed 
considerably during the last year, ac- 
cording to the fashionables of New York 
City, and Prof. McCrory will explain the 
new modes in the course of his lessons. 
Our young folks will be on hand Friday 
evening. 

Helena Weekly Herald, 
January 7, 1869. 


FRONTIER GARDEN OF EDEN 

At the mouth of Cave Gulch, near Can- 
yon Ferry, Meagher County, about eight- 
een miles northeast of Helena, a fine 
apple orchard of 400 trees, the property 
of James Philips, is bearing this year, 
over half of the trees producing fruit. Mr. 
Philips, today brought a wagon load of 
autumn apples to town and disposed of 
the lot at once at seven and eight cents 
per pound. His entire crop this year he 
estimates at 300 bushels, including crabs 
of the Imperial, Transcendant, Hyslop, 
and Siberian varieties. The large apples 
grown are of many varieties, including 
the Wealthy, Duchess of Oldenberg, Te- 
tolsky, Red Astragan, Ben Davis, Benona, 
Rubicon, Little and Big Strawberry, Gen- 
netin, Snow, Hesperose, etc. Mr. Philips 
expects next season to harvest a thou- 
sand bushels of choice apples.—From 
Helena Herald. 

—Fergus County Argus, 
October 9, 1890 











WESTERN HOSPITALITY, 1887 


The St. Paul Dispatch, in speaking of the arrival of 
Bozeman toboggan club, says: Their headquarters 
| be at the Windsor, where any friends of the club 
ll be cordially received. The uniform of the club is 
rray with red trimmings, and a red satin badge with 
vord Bozeman. This noon a detail of the Colum- 
ias under Lieut. H. R. B. Hamilton, met at the Mer- 
chants Hotel, and with the Columbia Metropolitan 
band in the lead, marched up Third, Wabash and 
Fifth to the Windsor, where they gave the Boze- 
club a royal carnival reception. The Columbias 
lted in the rotunda of the Windsor, and after three 
cheers and a Columbia tiger for the Bozeman club, 
Lieut. Hamilton on behalf of the Columbias, said “that 
it was with peculiar pleasure that he, as lieutenant of 
Columbias, had the honor and pleasure of extend- 
ing to the Bozeman club the hospitality of the Colum- 
bias, and he hoped their stay would be pleasant, and 
sked that they would honor the Columbias by march- 
ing with them in all parades while they remained.” A 
g response was made by Capt. Hill, when a 
general handshake was the order. The club is repre- 
sented by twenty-one members and are as follows: 
Capt. J. M. Hill and wife, Lieut. C. H. Cobb, W. C. 
Pendleton, F. J. Nesliett and wife, H. W. Foster and 
wife, E. J. Owenhouse and wife, Geo. Boneby and wife, 
Dr. Monroe and wife, F. Eastin, A. P. Clark, Frank 
Maxwell, Gus Gotschalk, W. Frenchon, James Gurley 
and | W. McPherson. 
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Helena Daily Herald 


Jan. 24, 1887. 





JINGLE BELLS, JINGLE BELLS... 


FINE TURN OUTS—tThe enterprising livery- 
men, Messrs. Higgins, Travis & Bros., have excelled 
all others this winter in their dashy and luxurious 
sleighing rigs. Their turn-outs during the past two 
weeks may be regarded as something remarkable for 
this Rocky Mountain country. Two, four, six, and 
even eight horse sleighs have issued from their stables ; 
and the novelty here of the music of bells, and of 
riots on runners, with a dozen (or little less) of 
fast American horses to a single rig, have been the 
cause of creating quite a furore among our citizens, 
and the consent of the community is unanimous in 
favor of a sleighride, when turn-outs, scarcely excelled 

the road to Brighton” or on the avenues of Central 
Park, New York, are to be had in the go-ahead city 
of Helena. 
Helena Weekly Herald 


January 10, 1867. 


THE HOT ROD OF ’66 


liggins, Travis & Bro. turned out on Wednesday a 

y, aristocratic sleighing rig, viz.: Four blooded 

\merican roadsters harnessed to a light sleigh. We 

inveigled into taking a ride with this stylish 

it, and in no time at all we were introduced to 

| parts of town, passing with the speed of “greased 

every fast sleighing rig that traveled our 

[Travis (the younger) held the ribbons, and 

driving, though a little venturesome, exhibited the 
of a master. 


tning 


Helena Weekly Herald 
December 27, 1866. 















Perhaps there is a misconception of the invinc- 
ible courage of frontier editors, too. Note here, 
how the fighting crusader of the Helena DAILY 
HERALD backs down without a semblance of 
fight when accosted by a 25 year “Old Maid”... 


LEAP YEAR AND ITS PRIVILEGES 


The Eligible Old Bachelors of Helena 


By a time-honored custom, ladies are 
entitled to special privileges in matri- 
monial affairs during Leap-Year, and 
as it is near at hand, they will, as a 
matter of course, be interested in know- 
ing the eligible old bachelors of Helena, 
or at least those who are supposed to 
be in the market, and waiting only 
for a favorable opportunity. We have 
been at some trouble in obtaining an 
accurate list, which is as follows: Jerry 
T. Sullivan, Wm. Garrison, James Mc- 
Pherson, Warren C. Gillette, Henry 
Parchen, C. A. Broadwater, Dr. Adams, 
Dr. W. R. Bullard, Frank Taylor, Don- 
ald McPherson, Cole Sanders, Benj. 
Stickney, Chas. F. Ellis, C. J. Lyster, 
Geo. W. Fox, Joseph Woolman, A. R. 
Wright, Judges Symes, A. J. Davidson, 
A. H. Beatty, J. McMurphy, T. C. 
Bailey, W. A. Chessman, W. C. Child, 
Jno. T. Ward, Walter W. Johnson, Wm. 
Jack, L. H. Hershfield, Henry Klein, 
Davis Wilson, Richard T. Hauser, Peter 
Ronan, and D. W. Fisk. 


For the most part these gentlemen of 
the ancient order of O. S. are in good 
state of preservation. In the essential, 
and we might say, indispensable matter 
of “stamps,” we estimate their income 
at from $2,500 to $15,000 per annum, 
which is quite sufficient to support a 
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wife and willow wagon. Two or three 
whom we might name are a little passe, 
and we had intended to designate them 
by an asterisk (*), but on reflection, 
our fighting editor being absent, we 
have concluded that the risk thus in- 
curred is not covered by our accident 
policy. We have no * in the case. Our 
arithmetic may be a little at fault, but 
we estimate the averages of their ages 
at about 40. Five of these we could 
name have been “thirty-six” ever since 
we knew them, about seven years ago. 
They ignore the Gregorian Callendar, 
and estimate time like the Chaldeans, 
dating from the autumnal equinox. Cer- 
tainly they cannot estimate the length 
of their days by the fun they have had 
during their gay, though chequered 
bachelorhood. As a month or more will 
intervene before the dawn of Leap 
Year, and its precious privileges, some 
of our bachelor friends may be disposed 
to flee the wrath to come. To facilitate 
any good resolutions they may form in 
that direction, we shall probably, in our 
next issue, publish a list of all the old 
maids and marriageable young ladies, 
in Helena. 
Helena Daily Herald, 
November 11, 1871. 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

You publish a list of the “Old Bache- 
lors” of Helena in your last number. You 
intimate that you may publish a list of 
the “Old Maids” in your next. I speak 
for one lady who acknowledges herself 
to be twenty-five. If we have the privi- 
lege of proposing to gentlemen in Leap 
Year, we also have the privilege of not 
doing so. Your fraternity need not flat- 
ter themselves that any of them have 
been overlooked. You have been pur- 
posely passed by these ten to thirty 
years, for good reasons known to our- 
selves. If any of you ever had the man- 
hood to propose, the lady probably had 
good and sufficient reasons for your 
rejection. If not, then blame yourselves. 
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As to publishing the list of “Old Maids,” 
you had better do it while your “fight- 
ing editor” is absent, because we would 
scorn to fight non-combatants. If you 
choose to publish it after his return, you 
had better tie your hair on, for your 
“sconces” will probably soon be as bare 
below the “timber line” as his is above 
it. A word to the wise, etc., Now go 
ahead. I sign myself one of the 
“O. M.’s” 

[As we stated in our last issue, “We 
have no hair to lose either above or 
below “timber line.” Upon due reflec- 
tion, therefore, we have concluded that 
discretion is the better part of valor, 
and shall decline to publish a list of the 
Old Maids of Helena, as originally con- 
templated. — Ed. Herald.] November 
17, 1871. 

* Py * 


PIONEER SOCIAL GLEE CLUB 


This is the name applied to a social organization 
recently instituted by the colored population of our 
city. The club gave its inaugural party in a private 
building back of Bridge Street on the evening of the 
4th inst., ar 1 was largely attended. Evergreens, flags, 
and paintings idorned the dancing room; our colored 
string band discoursed good music; everybody behaved 
with decorum, and the dance passed off in a pleasant 
and satisfactory manner The following are the 
officers of club: H. Green Hudson, President ; 
Benj. Stone, Vice President; J. R. Johnson, Secretary ; 

Treasurer. These colored men, dur- 
ing an interval in the dance, were called out and 
addressed issemblage present. We were an inter- 
ested and surprised listener to the oratorical efforts of 
Mr. Hudson and Mr. Johnson, and pronounce them 
equal to any of the little speeches of like character 
we have heard during our residence in Helena. We 
will pit Mr. Hudson against our friend Wikinson, of 
the Gazette, or any other shining light of modern 
Democracy Montana, in a fair stump speech, and 
have no fears as to who would be declared victor. 
The supper for the P. S. G. C. was gotten up by Mr 
Seals, whose admirable catering for this occasion was 
admired and praised by the whole club 


Helena Weekly Herald, 
January 10, 


1867. 




















SUGAR FROM BOX ELDER 


\ NEW SOURCE OF WEALTH.—A company 
has been formed for the purpose of manufacturing 
sugar and syrup next spring, on the Missouri, about 
thirty-five or forty miles from Helena. The sap of 
the box elder will be their raw material. Though not 
so sacchariferous as the maple, the sap of the box 
elder, as has been fully proven, may be converted 
into a fine quality of sugar and syrup—the former 
being easy of granulation and clarification. For many 
years, the settlers on the Red River of the North— 
now numbering thousands—have thus supplied them- 
selves with these luxuries. The box elder sugar, we 
are told, is even more susceptible of clarification than 
that made from maple sap, and in taste is scarcely 
distinguishable from it. Our valleys, in places, are 
thickly covered with these trees, and we hope the 
efforts of the coming spring will result in showing 
that we have as permanent a wealth in them as some 
Atlantic neighbors have in their maple groves. 

Helena Weekly Herald, 


January 10, 1867. 


of our 


INDIAN OUTRAGES, PROPERTY 
STOLEN, ETC. 


Messrs. J. X. Biedler and Berkens, who have ar- 
rived from Fort Benton, have kindly permitted us to ex- 
amine a statement made to them in writing by Messrs. 
H. A. Kenneday, Thos. A. Steele, J. J. Healy, Wm. T. 
Hamilton, and A. B. Hamilton, of Fort Benton, in 
which a deplorable state of affairs is set forth. Since 
the treaty, which Gen. Meagher 
with them on the 16th of November, there has 
scarcely been a cessation to the depradations of the 
ndians of the Piegan, Blood and Blackfoot tribes. A 
vant of room compels us to omit the major portion 
of the list of grievances contained in their statement, 
and we give only the conclusion. Messrs. Hencke 
and La Gree went out to the Gros Ventres camp to 
reclaim stolen stock, and on their return were over- 
taken by a storm, were surprised in camp by a party 
of Piegans and murdered. The people are determined 
to place themselves on a war footing, and adopt the 
motto “Wipe out the name of Piegan, Blood and 
Blackfoot.” 


the conclusion of 


made 


Vontana Radiator 
-January 27, 1866. 








THE WAGON ROAD TO BENTON 
Ed. Radiator :—Your well known zeal and activity 
in the cause of progressive industry and the welfare 
of Montana together with your efforts to encourage all 
endeavors to facilitate the importation of goods and 
merchandise to these mountain regions, thereby cheap- 
ening all articles of consumption and enabling the 
hardy miner to develop the resources of this great 
country; being well known to the undersigned, has 
induced him to call your attention to one of the 
greatest of forts in that direction, which has yet been 
made by individual enterprise in these mountains. 


The distance from Helena to Fort Benton is about 
one hundred and thirty-five miles. With the exception 
of fifteen miles, the road between these places is one 
of the best, if not the best road, in the territory. These 
fifteen miles comprise the part between Clarks ranch 
and the last crossing of the Prickly Pear. This part 
of the road has been the great obstacle to travel from 
Benton to Helena and probably is the reason why other 
roads have been sought and attracted public attention. 


Commencing at the last crossing of the Prickly 
Pear it runs some two or three miles through the 
Prickly Pear Canyon, crossing the stream about 
twenty-seven times in its tortuous course, then striking 
off from the creek, runs over the two extremely diffi- 
cult mountains of Lyons and Medicine Rock. This is 
well known to be the only dangerous part of the 
route, as in crossing these hills, loaded wagons run 
great risks of total destruction from the breaking 
of chains whilst pulling up the steep ascents. 


No doubt you as well as your readers, who are 
interested in the improvement of the public highways 
of Montana, will be glad to hear that this dangerous 
and difficult passage across these hills, is about to 
be obviated by individual enterprise so that it shall 
be equally as easy to freight on this part of the road 
as any other. 

The Little Prickley Pear runs past Clark’s ranch, 
thence through Medicine Rock and Lyon’s Hill, until 
it strikes the road on the other side. This canyon is 
very narrow; in many places the rocks rising per- 
pendicularly from the waters edge on both sides. The 
legislature of the territory granted to Mr. Clark the 
right to build a road through this canyon, which 
charter Mr. C. has sold to our enterprising townsmen, 
Messrs. King & Gillette, who propose forthwith to 
commence the work of making and bridging a road 
through this narrow pass, which will not only over- 
come the ascent and decent of these mountains, but 
will save a distance of several miles between 
the two first-mentioned points. 

That this is an enormous task to undertake, and 
at the same time one requiring a great outlay of 
capital cannot be denied, yet the ability and energy of 
these gentlemen, leave no grounds to fear its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. They also propose, in con- 
nection with this, to put in repair the whole road 
from Helena to Benton and thus make the route to 
the head of navigation on the Missouri safe and easy. 

Freight next season can then be laid down at 
Helena from Fort Benton, in from five to seven days 
and for much less than it has heretofore cost; besides 
the road will be as available in winter as in summer. 
The discovery of gold to the north will then tend to 
make Fort Benton or its vicinity the great depot of 
supplies for the territory, while the natural position 
of Helena will make it the distributing centre. 


also 


Respectfully yours, 
IMPROVEMENT. 
The Montana Raditor 
—January 27, 1866. 
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BOOK READER’S REMUDA 


A ROUNDUP OF THE NEW WESTERN BOOKS 
Edited by Robert G. Athearn 





THE GREAT PLAINS IN TRANSI- 
TION. By Carl Frederick Kraenzel. 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. 
xiv, 428 pp., maps, bibliography, and 
index. $5.00 

Reviewed by Robert G. Dunbar 
Montana State College 


Many times Professor Carl Kraenzel 
and I have discussed the possibility of 
organizing a privately-endowed Great 
Plains foundation to serve as an organ 
for a region which is split by political 
boundaries and has no Voice of the 
Plains. While we dreamed, he was 
writing this book. 

Without question it is the most com- 
prehensive study of the region since the 
publication of Walter Prescott Webb’s 
The Great Plains twenty-five years ago. 
Although the author is a trained rural 
sociologist, he does not confine his de- 
scription to the sociological aspects of 
the area but includes its geographic, 
agronomic, ecological, economic, histori- 
cal, psychological, and political phases. 
Born and reared on a dry-land farm in 
western North Dakota, he writes as a 
plainsman who has experienced the 
droughts, dust, and distresses of his na- 
tive land. 

This land, he contends, is a distinct 
geographic region where all life is af- 
fected by semi-aridity. Here each spe- 
cies, whether it be a plant or an animal, 
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has had to adapt itself to the limited 
and variable rainfall; so it must be with 
man. The earlier inhabitants—Indians, 
cattlemen, and sheepmen—each created 
a culture suited to the region, but the 
sod-breaking homesteaders and _ the 
urban residents who followed them 
have been slow to adapt. Rather their 
retention of a humid-area culture has 
disrupted the older cultures and created 
maladjustment, frustration, depopula- 
tion, colonialism, and a minority psy- 
chosis. Yet adapt they must if a satis- 
factory way of life, independent of sub- 
sidies from the humid East, is to de- 
velop. Such an adaptation lies in a 
realization of the distinctiveness of the 
region and in the creation of regional 
institutions which have flexibiity, mo- 
bility, and the capacity to build reserves 
—keys to adapted living on the plains. 

This is essentially the thesis of Pro- 
fessor Webb, but, utilizing the investi- 
gations of the last twenty years, Pro- 
fessor Kraenzel expands and develops 
it. Particularly well-done are his chap- 
ters on climate and ecological adapta- 
tion—those which describe the adapta- 
tions of the Indians, Texans, cattlemen, 
and dry-land farmers as well as those 
which review the attempts to impose 
upon the region the land policies, credit 
arrangements, and governmental insti- 
tutions of the humid East. His concern 














with institutional adjustment to space 
has led him to invent two useful terms, 
sutland to apply to the more densely 
populated areas which _ service the 
sparsely settled yonland. Students will 
also find useful his discussion of re- 
serves, flexibility, and mobility as the 
basic ingredients of plains institutions. 


Not so commendable is his thesis that 
the region once enjoyed a unity which 
was destroyed by the overland routes 
and transcontinental railroads; nor is his 
substantiation of it convincing. His re- 
view of the explorers and mountain men 
is not so much an argument that they 
considered the plains a unit as evidence 
that they considered them an expanse 
to cross, just as did the trail-blazers 
who followed them. The trappers were 
mountain-centered, not plains-centered, 
and the rendezvous was not invented as 
an adaptation to the plains. The re- 
gional unity which Professor Kraenzel 
seeks is rather to be found in the lives 
of the Indians and the cattlemen who 
moved north and south in search of 
game and pasture. Although this earlier 
regional consciousness was weakened 
by the humid-area culture which in- 
vaded the region after the construction 
of the railroads, it has been recovered, 
at least partially, by the growing of 
wheat and the area-wide hardships pro- 
duced by recurring droughts. 


Unfortunately, the author did not find 
historians very helpful in his efforts to 
write a sketch of plains-oriented his- 
tory. They too have considered the 
region as a land to cross and no one of 
them has yet followed the beckoning of 
Professor Webb and written a compre- 
hensive history of the area. 


Professor Kraenzel makes no mention 
in his book of the Great Plains founda- 
tion of which we talked. Rather he sees 
the solution of its problems in adminis- 
trative regionalism and in the creation 
of a regional advisory council. It is not 
likely that plainsmen will take this ad- 





vice until they have established an 
agency to foster research into these 
problems and to finance the publication 
of the results. 
* * * 
THE NEZ PERCES. TRIBESMEN OF 
THE COLUMBIA PLATEAU. By 


Francis Haines. University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1955. xvii, 329 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Lucille Kane 


It was in the fall of 1805, time of the 
harvest of camas bulbs on the Weippe 
meadows, where the families of the Nez 
Perces gathered while the warriors 
were away fighting the Shoshoni. Three 
small boys, wandering from the camp, 
met on the Lolo Trail seven bearded 
strangers, who approached with a sign 
of peace. The boys hurried back to 
camp to announce the arrival of stran- 
gers, the party of Lewis and Clark. 
Thus the white men came to the Nez 
Perces. Francis Haines’ story spans the 
years from this advent of white men 
into Nez Perces country to the comple- 
tion of the granting of lands in sever- 
alty in 1895. 


Haines was determined that his ex- 
position of Nez Perce history should be 
no ordinary one. He writes that he has 
attempted “to treat them primarily as 
human beings and to avoid . .. the 
stereotypes of Indians ...” His focus 
is on “the many problems of a primi- 
tive people confronted by a rapidly 
changing environment,” how “they 
must adjust themselves and their entire 
social structure to new conditions under 
the rule of a people alien in race, lan- 
guage and culture.” 

Step by step, Haines weighs the im- 
pact made on the life of the Nez Perces 
by the fur trade that came in the wake 
of Lewis and Clark, the schools and 
churches brought by the missionaries, 
Indian agents, miners and stockmen. He 
writes of intratribal tensions that devel- 
oped as the Indians divided on whether 
to accept or reject the profferings 
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of white men’s culture, that sharpened 
in 1855 when part of the tribe signed a 
treaty defining a reservation. The young 
men, the buffalo hunters, became an 
anti-treaty faction, disputing the right 
of the more acquiescent chiefs to sign 
away tribal lands. In 1863, when an- 
other treaty reducing the reservation 
was offered, the respected chief, Old 
Joseph, “convinced that his people could 
expect no justice from the whites, tore 
up a copy of his long-treasured New 
Testament, declaring he would have 
nothing to do with the white man and 
his ways.” 

It was too late in Nez Perce history 
for such finality. As the miners and 
stockmen came, the Nez Perces were 
disturbed even on the lands assigned to 
them. By 1871, when Old Joseph died, 
he left a heritage of trouble for Young 
Joseph, “the red Napoleon,” who led 
part of the tribe in the tragic war of 
1877. 

As important in this book as the re- 
counting of the impact of white civiliza- 
tion on Indian life is the description of 
what that life was like—lodges, legends, 
customs, food, clothing, weapons, gov- 
ernment, religion, and warfare. Mr. 
Haines writes with particular feeling 
when he describes the Nez Perce home- 
land, the valleys of the Snake, the 
Clearwater, and the Salmon. 

Mr. Haines’ attempt to treat the Nez 
Perces “primarily as human beings” 
was made in the face of considerable 
difficulties. The sources he has had to 
use are, for the most part, white man’s 
records. He has made a genuine effort 
to make imaginative and sympathetic 
use of the few sources that tell the in- 
ternal story of what the Nez Perces 
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thought, felt, and did. He succeeds so 
well that the reader, for a change, finds 
himself looking eastward with the Nez 
Perces instead of riding westward in 
the vanguard of the new civilization. 
The University of Oklahoma Press 
has, as usual, produced a beautiful book, 
commendable for design and _ illustra- 
tions. 





7. fA 
Me 


THE LOOK OF THE OLD WEST, by 


Foster-Harris. (With illustrations by 

Evelyn Curro.) The Viking Press, 

1955. 316 pp. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Ray Allen Billington 

Northwestern University 

Foster-Harris was born and raised in 
the Oklahoma country, right plumb- 
smack in the heart of the Old West, and 
he loved the land too much to let his- 
torians ruin its story with their statis- 
tics. “Just try and visualize a statistic!” 
he writes. “How does it hold its pants 
up? Does it pack a gun, smoke, chew, 
wear its hair long, smell sort of pecu- 
liar?” Easterners unfortunate enough 
not to have really known the plains 
country could never be completely en- 
lightened—“it is not something to be 
understood, but rather absorbed’—but 
a book that would show them how the 
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westerners looked and acted and 
worked in that last glorious era between 
the Civil War and the end of the cen- 
tury would help. So Foster-Harris has 
written that book, in a chatty language 
and with a delightful inability to resist 
slipping anecdotes into his descriptive 
passages. Too, he has enlisted the aid of 
a talented artist whose pen-and-ink 
drawings appear on almost every page, 
illustrating everything from paper col- 
lars to farm machinery. 

The result is pure delight. The first 
three chapters, devoted to the uniforms, 
guns, flags and insignia of the Civil 
War, should discourage no one, for once 
the author carries his reader beyond the 
frontier in Chapter IV, he hits his true 
stride. From that point on an amazing 
panorama unfolds: of emigrants and 
stagecoachers, cattlemen and _ Indian 
fighters, buffalo hunters and nesters. 
Each is meticulously described, with 
emphasis on the clothes that he wore, 
the weapons that he packed, and the 
tools that he used in his particular 
trade. 

Few books on the frontier contain so 
much detailed information on the arti- 
facts of the West as this one. From it 
a modern reader can garner such un- 
likely information as how to remove a 
grease spot from a pair of Nankeen 
pants in the 1870's, how to make a car- 








te Yeo 
tridge, how to distinguish between such 
popular western cigars as “long nines,” 
“supers,” and “short sixes” (the latter, 
which sold for two for a penny, gave us 
the name of “stogie” because they were 
favored by drivers of Contestoga wag- 
ons), how to butcher an enemy most ef- 
ficiently with a Bowie knife or “Arkan- 
sas toothpick,” how to fire a Colt Single 
Action to hit a man two hundred yards 
away (you aimed eight feet over his 
head), how to execute a “road agent’s 
spin” and a “border shift” with a single- 
action revolver, how to “grasshopper” a 
steamboat over a sandbar, how to tell 
the difference between a Jingle Bob 
and a Steeple Fork ear brand, how to 
make a “son of a — well, polite folks 
say gun—stew,” how to throw a peal 
or a mangana, how to tell buffalo grass 
from grama or bluestem, how to build 
a sod house, and how to feed grass into 
a hay-burning stove. 

This is a book that should be required 
reading for every director of a western 
movie and every author of a western 
story; their mistakes would probably 
not be eliminated, but they would be 
decreased. The rest of us who have a 
genuine interest in one of the most 
glamorous eras of America’s past will 
need no urging to read its fascinating 
pages. 


* * * 























THE SETTLERS’ WEST, by Martin F. 


Schmitt and Dee Brown. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. 258 pp., 300 pho- 
tographs, bibliography. $7.50. 
Reviewed by William Hanchett 
Colorado A & M College 

A companion volume to the authors’ 
Fighting Indians of the West and Trail 
Driving Days, this big book of pictures 
and text is even more successful than 
its predecessors in presenting the old 
trans-Mississippi West as it was, and 
not as it is still too frequently imagined 
to have been. It is, furthermore, con- 
cerned with a phase of life in the West 
with which most readers will have a 
more personal interest; for as the pub- 
lishers declare on the dust jacket, not 
many Americans trace their ancestry to 
fighting war chiefs or even to cowboys, 
but very many are descended from pio- 
neers. And even those without pioneer 
forebears can self-identify more easily 
with settlers than with cowboys and 
Indians. 

This, then, is the settlers’ West, or as 
close to it as a skilful blend of old pho- 
tographs and intelligent word descrip- 
tions can take us. There are all together 
eight chapters, each of which is intro- 
duced by an informative essay provid- 
ing background understanding for the 
pictures and captions following. Many 
aspects of the settlers’ lives are treated: 
their transportation west, their never- 
ending struggles to take a living out of 
the resisting plains, their shanty, shal- 
low-rooted towns, their churches, 
schools, theaters, and amusements less 
institutionalized, and, as the years 
passed, their efforts to improve their 
hard lives through political action and 
at the same time to romanticize and 
capitalize upon their disappearing hardi- 
hood by taking Wild West shows and 
rodeos to the anemic East. 
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An especially interesting chapter, 
“The Myth and Its Makers,” deals with 
the romanticization of the West, for 
which, as the authors point out, west- 
erners themselves are largely respon- 
sible. There is a connecting line be- 
tween such characters as Davy Crockett, 
Buffalo Bill, Owen Wister’s Virginian 
(“When you call me that, smile”), and 
Gary Cooper, and it is appropriate that 
Hollywood, for the last fifty years the 
most influential well-spring of the west- 
ern myth, should be about as far west 
as you can get in the United States. One 
cannot look at the picture of settlers in 
this marvelous collection without being 
struck by how much the _ suspender- 
wearing, obviously unbathed, and fre- 
quently unshaven men look like movie 
villains, and how little their women 
look like Dale Evans or Joanne Dru. 

There are many excellent books on 
the West which teach the same lesson, 
but the authors are correct when they 
state that words can seldom have “the 
power and verity of contemporary pho- 
tographic records.” These particular 
photographic records are very powerful 
indeed, and their number and variety 
make their truthfulness unquestionable. 


As in the earlier volumes, each pic- 
ture is listed by name and chapter in 
the Table of Contents, a procedure 
which partially compensates for the 
lack of an index. The bibliography will 
be helpful to the many readers who 
will be stimulated to further reading 
and who, because of this book, will be 
better able to visualize what they are 
reading about. The Settlers’ West is an 
important, handsome, and entertaining 
book, and it belongs in every library of 
western history. 





























CAST A LONG SHADOW, a novel by 
Wayne D. Overholser. Macmillan, 
1955. 189 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Dabney Otis Collins 
Denver 


True to the promise he made his 
dying father—rough, tough old Pat 
Keenan—Matt Keenan returned to the 
Santone Grant in southwestern Colo- 
rado, where he was born, “to stay on 
the side of the big man, and never to 
run.” Linscott, enemy of his father and 
resident agent for the grant, employed 
Matt to work under the direction of 
voluptuous Ruth Hadley, his secret 
agent. Ruth, who managed a hotel in 
the valley town at the foot of the tower- 
ing mountain range known as the Wall, 
was Linscott’s sweetheart; she had also 
been Pat Keenan’s woman. 


Two large conflicts underlie this 
western historical novel. The first of 
these is the bitter enmity of the valley 
people for the Santone Grant which has 
forced upon them the choice of either 
selling out to the grant at a low, fixed 
price or be evicted—even though most 
held U. S. Government deeds on their 
land. It is the hopeless struggle of a 
small group of farmers against a power- 
ful corporation, personified by Lawyer 
Linscott and his henchmen. 


The second conflict is the war within 
Matt Keenan to decide who are the “big 
men,’ the corporation or the settlers. 
From this point the story becomes a 
serious study in character development, 
as distinguished from the generally ac- 
cepted term of western, though the ac- 
tion is both adequate and dramatic, and 
the narrative swift-moving. 

As he grew to know the valley 
people, Matt was torn between loyalty 


to his job and increasing admiration for 
Dave Calvert, leader of the anti-grant 
men who symbolized the Wall. Gradu- 
ally Matt realized that Dave was the 
“big man.” The author’s handling of 
Matt’s love for Janet Calvert and his 
physical attraction to Ruth Hadley skil- 
fully highlights the struggle between 
the settlers and the grant. Matt made 
his decision and went to work for Cal- 
vert, slowly winning the confidence of 
the settlers. In the thundering climax 
Dave Calvert sacrificed his life for the 
principle that there can be no compro- 
mise between right and wrong. Acting 
on the same principle, Matt set fire to 
the Calvert home and with Janet, his 
bride, left the valley. Only those who 
stayed were the losers. 


A historical novelist must be familiar 
with the economic, political and social 
background of his setting, with all the 
infinite detail of speech, clothes, house 
furnishings, etc. He must know how to 
interpret and integrate these elements 
as they relate to the lives of his story 
characters. But it goes beyond that. A. 
B. Guthrie has said: “A good historical 
novel has to be more than _ history 
faintly inhabited by figures. It has to 
be people, it has to be personalities, set 
in a time and place subordinate to them. 
It isn’t event that is important; it is 
human and individual involvement in, 
and response to, event.” 


Wayne Overholser adheres closely to 
this dictum in “Cast A Long Shadow.” 
It is written with warmth and under- 
standing, with clarity and power. I 
think it safe to predict that this author, 
himself, will some day cast a long 
shadow. 


* * * 











VIGILANTE JUSTICE, by Alan Valen- 
tine. 174 pages, no index, no critical 
apparatus, Reynal & Co., New York. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Lucius Beebe 

The legend of the San Francisco Vigi- 
lante of the fifties, as handed down by 
tradition and romantic historians, por- 
trays a group of resolute and implacable 
men banded together in sternest con- 
fraternity for the suppression of crime 
by the wholesale extra-legal execution 
of the riff-raff that made their society 
unbearable. 

The impression persists, despite the 
record, that wholesale hangings were 
daily affairs and that no guilty men 
ever evaded the clutches of the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance. Such, if Alan Val- 
entine’s readable and informal record of 
the times in Vigilante Justice is to be 
trusted, was not precisely the case. 
Many of the most culpable rascals (such 
as Judge Terry who lived to be very 
properly assassinated years later, and 
Dave Scannell who lived to achieve 
honor and renown as fire chief and San 
Francisco’s most prodigious drinker) es- 
caped the noose which should properly 
have been knotted to their special size. 
The committee was not always bold and 
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resolute, but as time passed and the 
Second Cleansing was undertaken, in- 
creasingly irresolute and beset by all 
the doubts and hesitations, the argle- 
bargle and evasion which are character- 
istic of formal law and a society which 
recognizes its forms and idiocies. 


In all, but a handful of the town’s 
criminals were hanged where hundreds 
might profitably have been extermi- 
nated; and these in most cases after 
argument, hesitation and weighing of 
evidence despite patent and overt guilt 
that would have done credit to the most 
ineffectual court of statutory proceed- 
ings. A latent terror that they might 
hang an innocent man, as indeed they 
very nearly did at an early state in the 
same, seems to have inhibited the Vigi- 
lantes rather than any bold disregard of 
possible consequences. By 1856 when 
the Second Committee was called, San 
Francisco was already declining from 
its estate as a frontier community to one 
characterized by all the evasions, in- 
equities, stupidities and ineffectiveness 
of formal and corrupt law. 

Mr. Valentine’s study, following the 
trend of current historian as vide the 
best selling story of the sinking of the 
Titanic, is modulated, serene and some- 
what lacking in color, a mere recitation 
of facts rather than any attempted in- 
terpretation or heightening of their 
values. Actually his theme is somewhat 
less heroic than most persons have hith- 
erto imagined it to be; less character- 
ized by terror, violence and violent 
community emotion. 


For a truly vigorous study in vigi- 
lante justice, the historian will turn, not 
to the queasy legalistic annals of San 
Francisco, but to the nearly contempo- 
rary vigilantes of Montana. These 
Northern men were bothered with no 
legal hesitations and they hanged scoun- 
drels by the score. Uninhibited by legal 
timidities and scruples, the Montana 
Vigilantes (on the basis of numbers 

















































executed, alone) were vastly more ef- 
fectual than those of Fort Gunnybags. 
They even improved on their adminis- 
tration of justice, on a purely local 
scale, by establishing branch offices and 
exchange courtesies with Vigilantes 
elsewhere. Thus when one member of 
Sheriff Plummer’s infamous gang es- 
caped the noose in Montana and was 
known to be hiding out in the Cherry 
Creek Diggings of Denver, he was 
shortly found suspended from a cotton- 
wood tree handy to the Elephant Corral 
there; a courtesy of Denver’s forces of 
law and order to those of Montana Ter- 
ritory. 

The moral of Mr. Valentine’s placid 
treatment of the early annals of San 
Francisco would seem to be that the 
town in its formative years wasn’t such 
a hell of a place as San Franciscans 
would have the world believe. Rather, 
it would seem, that conformity, doubt, 
hesitancy and all the drearier character- 
istics of organized society had already 
made serious inroads on the city’s fron- 
tier individuality within a decade of the 
arrival of the first Argonauts. In this it 
bears out the thesis of another and re- 


cent study of California’s supposed 
golden age: Taming the Forty-niner. 
San Francisco came off far better in 


such spirited accounts of its atmospheric 
excitements as John Bruce’s Gaudy 
Century and Herbert Asbury’s The Bar- 


bary Coast. 
* * * 


SIX-GUN AND SILVER STAR, by 
Glenn Shirley. The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1955, 228 pp., $4.50. 

Reviewed by Don Berthrong, 
University of Oklahoma 

Six-gun and Silver Star tells the 
story of “the big scale war on outlaws 
from the first opening and including 
statehood” of Oklahoma. Mr. Shirley, 
himself a peace officer, has little sym- 
pathy for the romantic legends of out- 
laws being “products of conditions” and 
cowboys failing to adjust to the passing 
of the open range. More realistically, 
the author shows that the noted crimi- 





nals of the period from 1889 to 1907 in 
Oklahoma were the same breed of men 
who found refuge from the law in the 
unsettled lands of Oklahoma before the 
first opening in 1889. Examining the 
background of the Dalton brothers he 
concludes that “like many outlaws to 
gain wide notoriety in their footsteps 
[they] ‘had a taint of outlaw in them 
all along, but it did not come to the 
surface until the occasion called it 
forth’.” 

For the most part, the narrative is 
based upon the careers of the Dalton 
brothers, Bob, Bill, Emmett, Frank, and 
Grat and their associates, Bill Doolin, 
Tom Daughtery (alias Arkansas Tom), 
Dan Clifton, Dick West (alias Little 
Dick), Bill Raidler (alias Little Bill), 
N. E. Wyatt (alias Zip, Dick Yaeger, 
and Wild Charlie), and George New- 
comb (alias Bitter Creek), to mention 
only a few. Arrayed against these des- 
peradoes were Marshal Evett D. Nix 
and his assistants, typified by Bill 
Tilghman, Heck Thomas, and Chris 
Madsen. A minor portion of the volume 
is given to a description of the violence 
which occurred between the Rock 
Island railroad and the citizens of Enid 
and Pond Creek, Oklahoma. 

The generally smooth and easily read 
style is occasionally marred by too 
lengthy and frequent quotations. At one 
place the author presents a twelve page 
extract of an eye witness account of 
Dalton’s Coffeyville, Kansas, raid of Oc- 
tober of 1892. Similarly, the chapter en- 
titled “The Dunn Ranch Affair” is a 
string of extended quotes which could 
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BITS ABOUT THE REVIEWERS 

Bob Dunbar is a highly competent, young his- 
torian on the teaching staff at Montana State 
College . . . Lucile Kane is Curator of Manu- 
scripts and author of MILITARY LIFE IN DA- 
KOTA, the story of Gen. Regis DeTrobriand at 
a Missouri River outnost . .. A very prominent 
professor of history at Northwestern, Ray Billing- 
ton is widely known for his much-used text, 
WESTWARD EXPANSION William 
Hanchett is the author of several select articles on 
western history, dealing particularly with religion 
in the old mining camps . .. Dabney Otis Collins, 
an advertising man with a real penchant for 
western lore and fiction, is now compiling a book 
on famous western rides .. . Lucius Beebe lives 
in 19th century plush and splendor in colorful 
Virginia City, Nevada, where he writes consist- 
ently and publishes the refreshing TERRITORIAL 
ENTERPRISE... Don Berthrong is an assistant 
professor of history and a specialist on wes*ern 
subjects . . . despite a very snide and distorted 
review in TIME, Joe B. Franz has done an excel- 
lent introspective job on his new book on cow- 
boys; he is a full Professor of History at Texas 
... Everett Cooley is State Archivist for Utah and 
an able student of Mormon history ... Andy 
Rolle, who holds a doctorate in history from 
UCLA is now teaching at Occidental College. He 
is doing massive research on the Italians in the 
West, which should make a provocative book. 


* * * 


have been easily synthesized by the 
author. Reader interest could have been 
enhanced by inclusion of illustrations, 
lacking, with the exception of a single 
map. 


Exact documentation, proof of consid- 
erable research, is given by Mr. Shirley. 
The reader, however, tires of the over- 
extended footnotes, which are used to 
supplement the text’s account. If mate- 
rial is so vital to the record that it must 
be included in footnotes which literally 
push the text off the page, then it 
should be integrated into the text. 


These limitations do not seriously 
jeopardize the interesting account of the 
conflict between the outlaws and law 
officers, found by Mr. Shirley in news- 
papers. court records, and participants’ 
writings. The author makes it abun- 
dantly c’ear that the Daltons and Doo- 
lins were desperate, dangerous men who 
attempted to prevent the orderly and 
peaceful settlement of the lands of one 
of the last pockets of the American 
frontier: Oklahoma. 
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TALES OF OLD-TIME TEXAS. By J. 
Frank Dobie. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. xiv, 310, illustrations. 
$5.00 

Reviewed by Joe B. Frantz, 
University of Texas 
J. Frank Dobie has never belonged to 

that class of Texans—small numerically 
but loud enough to sound like a whole 
population—who believe that the only 
good Texas story is one which “brags.” 
Instead, Dobie realizes that Texas has a 
rich frontier experience and that fur- 
thermore it is an area of great distance 
and great contrast. It is also an area 
with strong Anglo-American, Mexican, 
Negro, and German cultures, any one of 
which would be a good breeding ground 
for countless folk tales and all of which 
lumped together make for a story-telling 
feast of tremendous variety, vitality, and 
imagination. 





Put these stories in the hands of one 
of America’s best-loved storytellers and 
you have a book that will delight any- 
where you pick it up. It is a book for 
everybody—young, old, scholar, or sim- 
ply bedtime reader. There’s no point in 
going into the stories, for they are bet- 
ter read than merely talked about. 
You'll read about wild women, Bigfoot 
Wallace, Jim Bowie, western outlaws, 
literal rivers of honey, gambling hus- 
bands, and “the dustiest rivers in the 
world” in a land where “six months are 
dry” and the next “six months without 
rain.” 

You don’t have to be a Texan to enjoy 
these tales. All you need is five minutes 
to pick up the book idly, and you won’t 
put it down for the next fifty. 


























A MORMON CHRONICLE: THE DIA- 
RIES OF JOHN D. LEE, 1848-1876. 
Edited and Annotated by Robert Glass 
Cleland and Juanita Brooks. 2 vols., 
The Huntington Library, 1955, xxvi, 
824 pp. $15.00. 

Reviewed by Everett L. Cooley, 
Utah State Historical Society 
In the late summer of 1857, a Cali- 
fornia-bound emigrant party, while en- 
camped at Mountain Meadows in the 
southeastern corner of Utah, was brutal- 
ly attacked and murdered by an organ- 
ized group of whites and a few Indians. 

The perpetrators of this heinous crime 

were never captured nor legally made to 

suffer for their crimes—that is, all ex- 
cept one man, John D. Lee. 





While considerable has been written 
about this man’s participation in the 
massacre, his life history has been rela- 
tively unknown. Perhaps there are some 
who have wished it so. Now in two 
volumes the life story of John D. Lee, 
executed in 1877 on the scene of the 
“Mountain Meadows massacre,” unfolds. 
Unfortunately for those who would 
learn the complete story of the mas- 
sacre and events leading up to it, the 
portions of the Lee journal covering the 
critical months in 1857 are missing. 
Other existing Lee diaries, not held by 
Huntington Library, have not been in- 
cluded in this publication. 

The journals of John D. Lee are truly 
fountains of information for the study 
of early Utah history and the West. 
Here is the story of a man who lived on 
the very fringes of the frontier all his 
adult life. He helped push that frontier 
beyond the borders of Utah down into 
Arizona. He records, with much color, 
the problems confronted in supporting a 
family of nineteen wives and sixty-five 
children in Indian country far from the 
centers of population. 

John D. Lee’s role upon the frontier 
was unique in that Utah’s frontier was 
unique. The conquering of this unin- 
habited area was carried out under the 













































direction or orders of a prophet speak- 
ing for God. It was God’s work that 
was being furthered when ditches were 
dug and fences erected. Likewise, it was 
God’s anointed, in council, who de- 
cided the disputes over the division of 
water for the ditches and the placement 
of the fence stakes. Although John D. 
Lee was a territorial legislator, an offi- 
cer in the militia, and a probate judge, 
his journals reveal little of his activities 
in these capacities. However, they are 
replete with information on his duties 
and activities as an elder in the Mormon 
Church, and events of a more intimate 
nature. 

The journals begin with Lee and the 
Mormons camped upon the banks of the 
Missouri River at Winter Quarters 
(Florence, Nebraska) — engaged in 
preparations for the trek to Utah in the 
summer of 1848. Lee was a “captain of 
fifty” and was responsible for the wel- 
fare of fifty wagons and their occu- 
pants. Hunger, death, hardship, and 
moments of joy are chronicled in his 
diaries while crossing the frontier. After 
arrival in the Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, John D. Lee was a participant in 
the secret “Council of Ytfif” (fifty 
spelled backwards) which presided over 
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the “temporal welfare of the Saints.” 
Here important decisions were made 
which affected the lives of every in- 
habitant of Utah. As a member of the 
inner circle, John D. Lee prospered in 
Salt Lake Valley. But when he was 
“called” by his “foster-father,” Brigham 
Young, to lead a colonizing mission to 
southern Utah, he heeded the call of 
this man he unquestioningly obeyed. 
Again and again, Lee sacrificed his 
worldly possessions to comply with the 
wishes of his leader, Brigham Young. 
His devotion to this man is singular. In 
cne sense, it led to his execution. Had 
John D. Lee been willing to implicate 
Brigham Young and other church lead- 
ers in the Mountain Meadows massacre, 
he could have purchased his own free- 
dom. This he refused to do. 

When Lee became a hunted man, he 
was excommunicated from the Mormon 
Church, and took refuge at “Lonely 
Dell” on the Colorado River, where he 
established a ferry. This is the only spot 
which bears the name of this man who 
pioneered in so many different areas. 
Undoubtedly, his connection with the 
infamous massacre and his coming into 
disfavor with his church have prevented 
John D. Lee from winning his proper 
place in the annals of the West. The 
publication of these excellent volumes 
will do much to restcre him to his p!ace 
in that history. 
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THE YOUNGER BROTHERS, THEIR 
LIFE AND THEIR CHARACTER, by 
A. C. Appler with a foreword by Bur- 
ton Rascoe. New York, Frederick Fell, 
Inc., 1955, 225 pp. 

Reviewed by Andrew F. Rolle 
Occidental College 

For some years this book, first pub- 
lished in 1892, was considered a “classic 
of outlaw literature” and had, in fact, 
become a rare item of western Ameri- 
cana. It is one of the few contemporary 
accounts of the amazing careers of the 
Youngers. By the literary standards of 
1956 it is a very jumbled book. Though 
full of non-sequiturs, gaps in chronology, 
and replete with disjointed and discon- 
nected episodes that mar the progress of 
the story, there is, of course, high dra- 
matic interest in the activities of the 
Youngers, who became bandits extra-or- 
dinary. One, however, must question the 
value of reprinting misspelled words and 
of reproducing, without editorial foot- 
noting, errors that appeared in the origi- 
nal text. There is nothing sacred about 
error even if a book concerns an exciting 
subject. On page 92, for example, the 
incorrect date 1873 is an error the per- 
petuating of which proves detrimental 
not only to the cause of historical accu- 
racy but even to this book itself. Fortu- 
nately a foreword does point out a few 
shortcomings but basically this work 
lacks the painstaking editing needed to 
weed out obviously incorrect data. The 
encouragement of legend and myth over 
historical accuracy is a highly question- 
able practice. 

The story of the notorious Younger 
Brothers is mostly set in the border coun- 
try of the Middle West, the bulk of the 
action taking place in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The Youngers, originally a north- 
ern family of Union sympathies, were 
ostensibly driven into the Confederate 
cause by the unceasing molestation of 
“pesky” neighbors. In an era of touchy 
conflict between “Jayhawkers” on the 














Union side and “Bushwackers” on the 
Confederate, it was but a step from that 
turbulent environment of the border into 
such a para-military group as Quan- 
trell’s Confederate Raiders, which the 
Youngers joined. The Younger and 
James boys formed a part of the flotsam 
and jetsam of the unofficial border bat- 
tles of that war. And once the fighting 
ceased, they began still other careers of 
high excitement. 


Appler, a newspaperman, let his ad- 
miration of the Youngers verge on hero 
worship. In fact, this is an apologia of 
their conduct. Despite some of their ex- 
ceedingly bloody acts Appler offers the 
excuse that, after the Civil War, the 
Youngers were obliged to keep moving 
from place to place in order to save their 
lives. They had collaborated with the 
enemy, were tainted and unwanted. Like 
the James brothers they found it hard, 
emotionally, also, to settle down to farm- 
ing and they may indeed have been the 
victims of their past. Undoubtedly the 
Youngers were accused of many crimes 
which they never committed. Scores of 
bank and train robberies, horse thefts, 
and murders all over the West were at- 
tributed to them. In essence, however, 
these daring and sometimes ruthless des- 
peradoes constituted a serious menace to 
society, even on the frontier. This book 
which compiles much of their story is, 
despite numerous shortcomings (includ- 
ing the lack of an index), a contribution 
of some importance to the understanding 
of the role of the so-called badman in the 
history of the West. 


AMERICA MOVES WEST, by Robert E. 
Riegel. Third Edition. New York. 
Henry Holt and Company, 1956. 
Reviewed by Robert W. Johannsen 

University of Kansas 


Originally published in 1930 and re- 
vised in 1947, this useful and well-known 
text has been brought out in a third edi- 
tion. In his preface, Professor Riegel 
states that this new edition “adds perti- 
nent research of the past decade” and 
“corrects a few errors where author, 
typist, or printer slipped.” The new re- 
search, however, is evident only in the 
expanded reading lists at the end of each 
chapter; little of it seems to have been 
incorporated in the body of the work. 
The text remains basically unchanged 
from the 1947 edition, except for the 
shortening of some chapters to balance 
the lengthier reading lists and the addi- 
tion of one completely new chapter. The 
additional chapter, entitled “The Golden 
West” and covering the Pacific Coast, 
continues in the clear, concise pattern 
established in the rest of the book. It is 
regrettable, however, that the author did 
not see fit to include more chapters ex- 
tending his narrative beyond the end of 
the nineteenth century. Not all the errors 
of the earlier edition have been corrected 
and others have cropped up in the new 
material, but these are minor and pri- 
marily typographical in character. At- 
tractive end-paper maps enhance both 
the appearance and utility of the work. 
Although the book is essentially the story 
of the westward movement in the Turn- 
erion sense and thus has limitations for a 
study of the American West as a region, 
its value remains as a concise and accu- 
rate summary of nineteenth century 
western experiences, a fact made appar- 
ent by the demand for this revision. 





















































A great deal has been written lately about the renascence of interest 


in history in this country. But it isn’t really a re-birth because there never 
was a birth. This is a new thing. It is often attributed to the fact that 
the insecurity of our age makes us look to the past for stability. Per- 


haps there’s some truth in that. 


But in the West there is another ele- 
ment to it, I think. With the exception 
of California and certain areas in the 
Southwest we are a new country, close 
to our frontier period. Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming, for instance, still have 
pioneers in the proper sense of the term; 
men and women who were present in the 
formative stages. In Helena, Montana 
you can have a chat any time with Nor- 
man Holter who was born there when 
Helena was a new camp. All over the 
West there are people who clearly re- 
member the constitutional conventions, 
the era of lawlessness, the double-fronted 
buildings on the muddy streets. 


Being so close to the pioneer period 
we have all been less interested in it. 
It didn’t have the aura about it that 
comes with time and maturity. Until a 
few short years ago people didn’t even 
bother to raid the ghost towns of their 
artifacts. 


But in the early 40’s it happened. We 
suddenly took a look backward and there 
it was—a rich, colorful and significant 
heritage. It quickly became important 
to learn something about the past; to 
catch and preserve its drama. There was 
a rush for books about the West; the 
movies, the novelists, the pulps, the play- 
rights—and yes, belatedly, even the 
historians, began to capitalize on it. A 
great deal of guff and nonsense came out 
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of it. So did a lot of solid research and 
excellent books. The West had quite 
suddenly grown up and become reflec- 
tive. But it was the East that most avidly 
sought the ghosts of the gold rush and 
listened for the echoes of Custer’s guns. 


Whatever the cause, the movement has 
had wide repercussions. Students have 
flocked to the seminars in Western his- 
tory; the University presses have ground 
out a hundred works on Frederick Jack- 
son Turner; Bernard DeVoto bit off a 
chunk of Harper’s Magazine and dedi- 
cated it to the West; Historical Societies 
suddenly found themselves the object of 
widespread public interest! Philanthro- 
pists began to rebuild ghost towns; a Hall 
of Fame was established for the cowboy; 
museums suddenly got endowments— 
and the Davey Crockett industry became 
a pain in the neck. 


All in all it’s a good thing. It’s been 
productive of good history, good writing, 
good entertainment, and good scholar- 
ship. It isn’t a boom because the interest 
is genuine and solid. This magazine is 
glad to be a part of it. Our heritage in 
the West is rich. It is worth learning 
something about. It is entertaining. This 
magazine is the largest of its kind in the 
United States. There is no better proof 
that authentic western history is a sale- 
able commodity—and that it is worth 
selling. 


























“Your are doing a fine piece of work with your 
magazine.” 

J. Hugo Aronson, 
Governor of Montana 
+ * * 

“T have looked over the magazine with a great deal 
of interest. You may be certain that I will be looking 
forward to all future issues . $4 

Mike Mansfield 
U. S. Senator 
* * * 


“It seems to me you have reached a very high 
standard in both stories and illustrations. When | 
think of the Historical Library as it was .. . 30 
years ago when I was Associated Press man at the 
State Capitol, your progress is astounding. I retain 
a clear picture of good old Dave Hilger, sitting in a 
funny leather chair to direct with the wave of an 
arm, where to store records anyone donated. All the 
janitors, then, were assistant librarians because they 
filed a lot of material by dumping it into corners.” 

Helena /ndependent-Record 
“Shorty” Dye, Editor 
* * 7 


“T receive a lot of literature from the various states 
... yet your magazine is the best that I have seen 
published on behalf of any State. Congratulations.” 

Orvin B. Fjare, Congressman 
2nd District, Montana 
. . . 


“I don’t know just when my subscription ends 
but I don’t want to take any chances on missing even 
one issue .. . you must feel great pride in perpetuating 
the history of a State that you love so well. I have 
never seen it presented in a more beautiful or articulate 
manner “ 

James P. McNaul 
Madison, Wisc. 


x * * 


“As a great admirer of Charles M. Russell I par- 
ticularly enjoy MONTANA magazine. The illustra- 
tions and data are not only interesting but enjoyable 
reading. It is, indeed, a credit to your Treasure state.” 

William C. Decker 
Minneapolis. 5, Minn. 
+ * * 


“I am sorry to see you shed “Montana” for 
“Western” if that is the direction you are travelling.” 
Herbert H. Haight 
Suffolk, Montana 
We have no intentions of forsaking The Land of 
Shining Mountains, but history is no respecter of 
man-made boundaries. Montana material will con- 
tinue to predominate but the Western Frontier— 
all of the West—is our new oyster; both by popular 
request and our own gregarious inclination.—Ed. 


PMorwAast 


Best wishes to you and your hard working staff. 
Nell Murbarger 
Costa Mesa, California 


+ * * 


I know it would be a terrible job, but I can’t help 
wish that you published bi-monthly . .. I like the 
whole magazine and read it from cover to cover... 

Rev. Wm. R. Marvin 
Terry, Montana 
* * * 


You do a very fine job with this periodical. It is 
great. The Russell Story is active again and plans 
are afoot to start as early as weather permits. 

Norman Deming 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Mr. Deming is with Universal-International 

Studios, who plan on filming THE Charley Russell 

Story in Montana this spring and summer. It’s a 

big budget picture with tremendous potential. 


* * . 


What is the status of the promised book by the 
Sage of the North Country, Dan Whetstone? 
Larry Dykes 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The venerable and talented newspaper publisher 
of the Cut Bank PIONEER PRESS has sold his 
sprightly manuscript of off-beat western characters 
and dizzy, delightful events, to Hastings House. 
They are publishing it as FRONTIER EDITOR, we 
undestand, with a June release promised. 


* * * 


W. R. Leigh and I were both descended through 
Pocahontas and the old tribe of Powhatan. He was 
a wonderful Artist and the lat GREAT MASTER 
of the West. His paintings, especially of Indians, 
always conveyed a deep feeling. I have been over so 
much of the same country and since I, too, am an 
artist, can appreciate the heights he climbed. 

James R. Whiteman 
Buena Park, Calif. 
We have been delighted with a large number of 
letters, such as this, by people who knew, or have 
been stimulated by the masterful art of Mr. Leigh. 


* * * 


Praise for your publication, I know, is repetitious. 
Yet I can’t help telling you that I have never received 
more pleasure from any magazine. How about copies 
of Russell and Remington’s work—do you have them? 

In 1954 my wife and I saw Russell’s paintings both 
in Great Falls and at your splendid new museum. 
Your article on Leigh was a great thrill to us, since 
we have two of his paintings. 

Harvey W. Cook 

Batesville, Indiana 
We do stock more than 150 reprints of the work 
of C. M. Russell, ranging in price from 75c to $15 


(framed); but we have only a few Remington’s, un- 
fortunately. A print list is available free. 
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Your reproductions of the Russell’s, artistically 
and technically, are the best I have ever seen and 
your MONTANA magazine is wonderful .. . 

Noah Beery 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


* * * 


I spent much time with the late James Willard 
Schultz and family on the Blackfeet Reserve .. . in 
1899 helped with the herding and feeding of the reser- 
vation bulls at the bull camp on Two Medicine River. 
Joe Spanish was Chief Herder. It was at the home 
of J. W. Schultz that I first saw some of Charlie 
Russell’s early paintings. Sorry I’ve been missing 
such a good show as your magazine... I now devour 
it like a starving cowpoke would a beefsteak .. . 

George Bolton 
New Westminister, B. C., 


* * * 


Canada 


. whenever I hear the name, Montana, my heart 
becomes alive with fond memories . . . of long-gone 
years spent in the American West. Too late in life, 
upon returning to Europe, I discovered I had left my 


heart in Montana. Your publication should bring 
happiness to all true friends of the West... 
Dr. Oscar C. Pfaus 


Hamburg, Germany 


* * * 


I have much admired this magazine .. . 
Walter Frese, President 
Hastings House, N. Y. 


* * * 


I am desperately trying to track down back issues. 
[ should like to have as many out-of-print issues of 
Montana as possible in my library for reference 
they're invaluable. I shall miss Bernard DeVoto’s 
articles . 
Mrs. Harold C. Miller 
Oraibi, Arizona 
If anyone is willing to spare back issues for Mrs. 
Miller and others in the same boat, please advise 
us. They’re desperately sought by many. 


* * * 


I wish you could use a paper wrapper. Its such 
a fine magazine, that I hope you can keep the postal 
service from soiling and mutilating the magnificent 
covers. 
Otto Baumgarth 
Chicago, III. 

We have worried about this more than any other 
problem connected with the magazine; but for the 
time at least, must continue to mail SANS wraps. 
Please let us know if you are experiencing this 
trouble. 


* * * 


I much appreciate the fine work that the Montana 
Historical Society is doing. Your progress is out- 
standing. My appreciation for the magazine has in- 
creased vastly since learning more about its humble 
beginning, vicissitudes and remarkable growth .. . 

Dr. Smith Willis 
Kalispell, Mont. 


* * * 


I have just received my first issue and it rates all 
of the superlatives I can command. I definitely want 
all available back issues. 

Dorothy M. Ator 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
We still have Spring 1952, Winter and Summer 

1953, all issues for 1954 and all but Winter of 1955; 

many in very limited supply. First come, first 

served at no increased price per copy. But you had 
better get them now—or never! 


MCKEE 0 PRINT 


A Beautiful Magazine—and a thrilling tribute to a 
great artist and a noble human being—William Robin- 


son Leigh! 
Mrs. Benjamin Watkins Leigh 
Los Angeles, California 
> * 
“Congratulations. You most certainly are producing 
a masterpiece of a magazine... ” 
Rev. J. Neilson Barry 
Portland, Oregon 


* * * 


“The last issue of the magazine is 
especially good. The whole family en- 
joys it.” 

SAM GILLULY 
Glasgow, Montana 


* * . 


“Surely your magazine is one of the 
best. I have read a lot of Montana history 
and seen many of the places it mentions, 
which makes it doubly interesting.” 

LENA BROWN 
Wilsall, Montana 


* * * 


“The new issue is beautiful as well as 
interesting. My Junior High School his- 
tory class makes good use of the back 
issues in our county library. 

Mrs. MArTHA RAE WELLS 
Plentywood, Mont. 


o > o 


“IT am proud of the appearance of our 
magazine.” 
PuHyLLis Twocoop 
French Basin Ranch, 
Sula, Montana 
* . * 
‘I thoroughly enjoy your magazine.” 
Dr. G. CLAYTON HULL 
Great Falls, Montana 


* * ok 


“T have been very much interested in 
Montana history, and your wonderful 
magazine has done much to add fuel and 
draft to the fire...” 

A. M. Rune, 
(California Author) 
* - * 


Ignore the angry mob gathering outside your 
door, it’s just the Arizona Highways staff! 
Kel Adams 
Whitman Publishing Company 
Beverly Hills, California 
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An Editorial 


On a crisp, sparkling New Year’s day in 1743, a travel-wearied little band of 
French explorers and fur traders pressed westward in what is now Southeastern 
Montana. They were led by the 35-year-old Chevalier De La Verendrye. As the 
sun hung low, throwing long shadows beyond their backs, to the west they beheld 
a glorious scene... a sunset in the Big Horn range of the Montana Rockies. 
Snow-covered, tinted by the dying sun, one crest topping the other, the mag- 
nificent view brought from the lips of their leader the exclamation: “This is the 
Land of Shining Mountains.” The words of the first white men to describe Mon- 
tana have clung to the state for two centuries along with another nickname, 
“The Treasure State.” 

Ours is, indeed, a Treasure State ... high, wide and handsome. There are 
only about 650,000 people but they produce much more than a billion dollars 
each year, and we buy half a billion dollars worth of Eastern and Western man- 
ufacturers’ and processors’ goods each year. 

Our state is made up of vast distances. One-third, about the area of prewar 
Germany, is farming land. One-third, about the size of France, is mountainous 
and iimber country. One-third, about the size of all the New England states, is 
grazing land. 

Much of the color, the romance and, certainly, the beauty of the shining moun- 
tains and the whispering prairie, still exist. Many Montanans yet live who remem- 
ber the Territorial days; some of them killed wild buffalo from the original herds; 
some of their feet trod the rough board walks of the placer camps; and some of 
them remember—but do not speak—of the tension and turmoil in the Judith Basin 
cowcamps when “The Stranglers” took swift vigilante vengeance on the horse and 
cattle thieves who stole and branded with such impunity. 

Since 1865, the Historical Society of Montana has endeavored, in one way or 
another, to capture and hold these fleeting particles of history—which are so much 
the fragments of the whole rich heritage of the frontier West—preserved 
for posterity. 

When this magazine was born, just five years ago, it chose the modest task of 
ecording and reporting some facets of a fabulous and colorful heritage. It was 
not ambitious and it expected only the readership of a few hundred dedicated 
amateur historians and academicians. The Montana Magazine of History—as it 
was then called—was totally unprepared for the enthusiasm which followed; 
and which tripled and quadrupled subscriptions with every passing month. It 
was totally unprepared for the fact that not only Montanans, with only a passing 
interest in history, but people of all walks of life, in all states and in many 
foreign countries, found that the essence of the Montana story was the honey 
and the gall, the glamour and stark tragedy, and above all the heightened excite- 

ent so characteristic of this most readable period of American history—the vast 
and incomparable Wild West Frontier period! 

A year ago, with readership having grown a thousandfold—at the insistence of 
o many devoted followers we changed our direction and our title to become— 

you now see it in masthead subtitle, “the magazine of western history”. In our 
ind the change has been refreshing and good. Readership has again doubled. 
Subject matter has expanded, not only in geographic scope, but in impact, signi- 
ficance and infinite variety. This truly regional, new magazine with a national 
lowing, is here to entertain, instruct and inspire the rich heritage that is ours 
free Americans, still imbued with the pioneer spirit! 


MONTANA 


The Magazine of 
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Fed by glaciers, high mountain snowfields and bub- 


bling, crystal springs, millions of tributaries pour 
their sparkling waters into the mighty drainages of the 
Missouri, Yellowstone, Kootenai and Clark’s Fork of 
the Columbia Rivers to provide Montana with 32,000 


miles of well-stocked fishing streams. 


Through careful stocking, Montanans and their guests 

provided fishing for rainbow, cutthroat, 
Loch Leven, mackinaw and Dolly Varden trout; rare 
mountain grayling, whitefish, pike, perch, bass, fresh- 
water drum, ling and sockeye salmon, comparable 
almost to the teeming streams discovered by the first 


fur-traders and trappers a century and a half ago 


The Land of the Shining Mountains is truly a sports- 
man’s paradise, with an abundance of big game hunt- 
ing—for moose, elk, deer, antelope, Big Horn sheep. 
Rocky Mountain goat, bear, caribou and buffalo. But 
second to none is the sporting Madison River which 
here flows out of Yellowstone National Park into the 
mighty Missouri. Many of the world’s greatest anglers 
have called this the most abundant trout stream in 


existence. 








